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“Tue one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views,s and by setting aside the distinctions of Rehgion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBotpt’s Cosmos, 
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Prus of the Week. 


Ar home we have little stir: society and the 
weather are both chequered, but without any pre- 
sent storms. Abroad the commotion is greater, 
though it does not just now wear much aspect of 





President Bonaparte’s tour, fur example, wears a 
very imposing aspect in the long narratives, and in 
the theatrical displays at which so many consider- 
able towns have assisted. But, after all, it cannot | 
be taken to prove anything. The French have the | 
pay knack in the world of preferring innuendo 
to direct declaration or action; and their appetite 
for political liberty seems to be appeased when par- 
ties have the liberty of launching antitheses at each 
other, or developing epigrams. Louis Napoleon 
has kept up a kind of peripatetic hospitality, ac- 
commodating his pageantry, his equipage, and even 
his words, to the supposed bias of public feeling, 
Republican, “Orderly,” or Imperial; and the 
communities among which he has appeared seem 
to have taken their own choice as to the aspect in 
which they should view him, pointedly insinuating 
their own sentiments, Moderate or Red, Repub- 

or Imperial. Judge Louis Napoleon by his 
speeches, and you would suppose him bent upon 
maintaining order, the Republic, the traditions of 
France, in short, upon doing everything that is 
good, nothing that is hazardous or evil. But the 
man who talks in this way, and challenges “the 
love” of the Lyonnese, maintains in office about 
the worst Ministry that ever conducted the public 
allairs of France, and connives at the paltriest 
ee that Ministry. 

If ais Napoleon desired a foil, however, it is 

nished in the burlesque of his own progress, 
= Legitimacy has got up. The old Royalists 

ve been making a pilgrimage to Wiesbaden to pay 
their to the Count de Chambord; but the 
Teports they send home are bare of purpose or re- 
sult. They had no definite object; they have 
_— none. They have seen the somewhat 
and well-meaning representative of the 


French Bourbo i 
ns, who “condemns nothing and 
ew of nothing ;” and they write home to sa 


he fact is, that the Count is 
political action, 
hospital museum, 


wholly unfit 
and better suited for a sort 
for the preservation of ob- 


of 


solete —" = other fading curiosities. Per- 
fectly cere, in him survives the unaltered imper- 
Sonation y 


of royalty as it existed at the beginning of 
a - He still accounts himself sacred, 
tien rd’s anointed ;” and thinks that his eleva- 
to the throne of France will be in itself a 
aie peas - = to any grasp of political ideas or 
Practical policy, not the faintest sign hi f 
come before tie no Og e faintest sign has ever 


hleswig-Holstein contest remains without 
movement. ‘That Lord Palmerston has 
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| the feeling of the German people will appear by the 
communication from Germany which we are enabled 
to publish. 

Desperate floods have anticipated Queen Vic- 
toria’s visit to Belgium. The waters have occupied 


of royalty. On the whole, however, although the 
inconvenience and hardship are great ; the disaster 
does not appear to have been fatal. 

Royalty, too, is outshone in the éclat of Jenny 
Lind’s Contam for America, the ecstacy of the 
English at contemplating the merits of the young 
Swede appears to be more than John Bull’s consti- 
tution can bear; it has evidently turned his head ; 
he rushes, not only to hear the lovely singer, but to 
see her embark; he even makes speculative rushes 
towards a casual fire in Liverpool, in hopes that she 
will be drawn to the spectacle; and the police are 
fain to request the forbearance of the lady, asking 
her to evade the public by hastening her departure, 
and thus to cheat the Lancashire folks out of some 
of her own attractiveness? Mademoiselle Lind has 
a very beautiful voice, is a highly-finished singer, 
an intelligent actress, and is of meritorious life; 
but certainly the display of indiscriminate curiosity, 
crowding to view her in every possible aspect, is as 
ludicrous as it is unintelligent. 

In more domestic affairs, the most notable occur- 
rence, perhaps, is the Bishop of Exeter’s declara- 
tion, in the shape of a formal letter to the church- 
wardens of Bramford Speke, that he does not mean 
to institute legal proceedings against Mr. Gorham 
for opinions published in a book ; but that he shall 
endeavour to enforce ecclesiastical discipline, if Mr. 
Gorham should administer the rites of the Church 
in the sense of the doctrines which he has upheld. 
It has been a mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
Dr. Philpotts has retired from the contest; it ap- 
pears that he awaits an opportunity which will be 
convenient. 

A quarrel between the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company and its servants causes some present in- 
convenience to the public, and raises apprehensions 
for still greater inconvenience of the like kind in 
future. We have touched on this in a separate 
paper. ¢ 

The Chartists have been holding a Conference, 
and have wisely agreed to enlarge their activity, so 
as to embrace subjects of political improvement. 
This leaves a broad way open before them, and, 
without doubt, they will find opportunities of 
using it. 

The anxiety about the crops is considerable. 


the capital with a power more peremptory than that | 
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_ blight has shown itself in many quarters, and 
|in some places with very fatal effect. The crops, 
| therefore, are not likely to be above an average. 
|The degree in which they may fall short cannot, 
| we believe, be computed yet. 

The criminal records of the week are among the 
| most stirring: they relate some curious events. 
The attempt of the inmates to burn Parkhurst 
| prison, for example, jars roughly against the faith 
in the reformatory process, though it cannot be 
deemed conclusive. Alternatively it establishes the 
fact that something wants setting to rights. Either 
the reform of criminals by educational training is a 
delusion, and we ought to revise the whole theory 
of that subject; or the means taken at Parkhurst 
are not the proper means. It is possible, for in- 
stance, that the reformative process used there may 
be calculated rather on dogmatic notions as to the 
influences which ought to bring about an amend- 
ment of character than upon a true diagnosis of 
moral disease and a scientific analysis of moral 
influences. 

Some of the marriage cases, this week, are a 
practical satire on our laws. In juxtaposition with 
the case of Sheen, who seems to have made mar- 
riage a regular trade, we have that of Mary Fitz- 
gerald, who is clearly convicted of what the law 
holds to be a crime, bigamy, and yet is recom- 
mended by the jury to “mercy” because the 
husband who made the charge was actuated by 
mean motives;— though that certainly does not 
mitigate the illegality of the prisoner’s conduct. 
She is told by the Judge, in the most formal 
manner, that “ the predominant feeling in the 
court was one of compassion for the prisoner”! In 
this case, either the judge and jury combined to 
wink at a lax observance of the law which they are 
appointed to enforce, or the law is so bad that 
judge and jury cannot help flinching from its rigid 
enforcement. If it is cruel in the case of M 
Fitzgerald, it is not less feeble in the case of the 
German who makes his sad complaint at Worship- 
street Police-office: he has married a woman who 
will be no wife to him, and is told by the magis- 
trate that he may institute a suit in the Consistorial 
Court for divorce, “if he has the means of doing 
so.” In other words, if he has money he may 
purchase justice; but if he is poor the law of this 
country will take no steps to protect him against 








injustice. 
The Law! Do we not sometimes triumph in its 
defiance? Let us have a good sturdy defiance of 


the Law, like the wild romance from the Island of 





The reports which are current at this time it is | 
always very difficult to reduce to defined conclu- | 
sions, not only because they are partial in point of | 
space, but also because the views which they 


will show an extraordinary degree of variety. 





@qually mistaken the true interests of England and 


own Epition.] 





It seems also to be certain that the potato | 


Harris, and we at once acknowledge that Nature is 
better than Law. We side with young Donald, 
who goes to carry off his bride vi et armis; we 
laugh at parents and magistrates in this drama of 


express are very much tinged by the feelings of | real life; and when we learn that the story ends 
the several writers. Of one fact, however, there | happily, in the legitimate way, by the success of 
can be no doubt,—that the yield in different parts 


the young couple, we have a conviction that a good 
— right of lawlessness has been reésta- 
blished, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S IMPERIAL PROGRESS. | 
Louis Napoleon's e mental journey through | 
France continues to be the great topic of report and | 
speculation in the French and English daily news- 
papers. The accounts of his receptiun are somewhat 
contradictory, taking their complexion from the 
litics of the various journals in which they appear. 
hose favourable to an Imperial Restoration can see 
nothing in the popular demonstrations but the most 


unbounded admiration of the Emperor's nephew, | ties. 


while the Republican organs report very little sym- | 
pathy with him among the great bulk of the people. 


One of the most striking incidents in the journey | 


of the President occurred on the occasion of his visit 
to Fixin, whitherhe went to visit a bronze statue of 
the Emperor’s apotheosis, executed by Rudde, and 
erected upon the estate of M. Noisot, a grenadier of 
the Imperial Guard, who accompanied Napoleon to 
the Isle of Elba. It appears that one of M. Noisot’s 
dearest friends is Colonel Guinard, now languishing 
in the prison of Doullens, in consequence of a sen- 
tence of the High Court of Versailles. Testimony 


was borne to the honourable character and services | 


of Guinard by several Moderate members of the 
Assembly, who took part in the debate on the trans- 
portation law. M. Noisot, influenced doubtless by a 
generous feeling, did not fail, after the ceremonious 
compliments of reception, to allude to the painful 
position of his old comrade, and to solicit the exer- 
tions of the President in his behalf. Neither Louis 
Napoleon nor his suite were prepared for such a 
serious close to the commonplaces of a formal recep- 
tion. The President made answer with the offended 
air of one who finds himself trapped into an affront. 
“I have come spontaneously,”’ said the Prince, ‘‘ to 
thank you for the pious homage which you have 
rendered to the Emperor in erecting this statue to 
his memory. You address a reproach to me which I 
was far from expecting. The men of whom you speak 
were condemned by the High Court of Justice ; it is 
the law which has attacked them, and we must all 
respect it. When the period for amnesty shall have 
arrived, it will be for the National Assembly to de- 
cide on their fate, and not for me:’’ and the Prince 
turned on his heel. This ungracious retort is said 
to have lost Louis Napoleon many an adherent, 

The President quitted Dijon on the morning of the 
14th by the railway, and traversed, at the speed of 
fifteen leagues an hour, the famous vineyards of 
Burgundy. The names of the stations are enough to 
make an epicure’s mouth water. Nuits, Vougeot, 
Beaune, Meursault, presented in turn their poured- 
out populations along the viny slopes, the happy 
municipalities which quaff the generous liquor, and 
the bloused dressers of the Bacchic plant. The na- 
tional guards of this region were all vignerons in 
blouses. At Chagny, on the verge of the depart- 
ment, the civil prefect of the Céte-d’Or, M. Pages, 
whose lady did the honours at Dijon, was succeeded 
by M. Pierre Leroy, the prefect of the Sadne-et- 
Loire, a red-hot Bonapartist, as it should seem by 
his proclamations and toasts, and whose wife had 


| carriage could scarcely advance even at a walk. The 


Che Leader. 

army, who had been gathered from all sides together | cal leaders took adyantage of this circumstance man 
for that purpose. The resident having Ym me} tempt a tanifeetation “The ball-room va 
numerous decorations, was on the point of retiring to | by a crowd who attempted to disturb the fete, About 
repose himself, when a deputation of inhabitants a thousand Swiss journeymen watchmakers form 
from La Guillotiére, said to amount to three thou- | of the population of Besancon, Several of them had, 
sand, presented themselves to protest against the dis- | on the passage of the President, raised the ¢ of 
respectful resolution of the majority of their muni- | “ Vive la République Universelle,”’ and the ot 
cipal council, who refused to visit the President. | forced their way into the ball-room. General Can. 
The next morning Louis Napoleon yisited the chari- | tellane, who showed great energy, 


’ i drew his sword 
He showed himself to the crowd from the | and advanced creme the group of emeutiers with his 


baleony of the archbishop’s palace, and passed | staff anda squadron of cavalry. At the sight of th 
through the eity amid conflicting demonstrations. | drawn sword of the general the Swiss democrats = 
At four o'clock the crowd became so dense that the | came calm, the cries ceased, and the most violent of 
the rioters were arrested. Order was then perfect] 

President was obliged (by what reason is not stated) | restored. y 
to give up the design of entering the Hotel de Ville, SST TaN RS 

where a banquet was awaiting his presence, by the | THE WIESBADEN CONGRESS. 

principal door, but succeeded in effecting his entrance 
, by the barred gate on the side of the theatre. ‘The 
| President delivered the following speech in reply to 
| the mayor :— 


Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Legitimists 

to get up an imposing show in favour of the Bourbon 

| Pretender, the Wiesbaden gathering appears to haye 
| been rather a failure? The organs of the party have 
“ Let the city of Lyons, of which you are the worthy | been daily recounting the names of all who haye 
| interpreter, receive the sincere expression of my grati- | gone to pay their respects to the Count de Chambord 
| tude for the sympathetic reception it has givenme. But, | ** Politicians, landed proprietors, artists, merchants,” 
| believe me, I am not come to this part of the country, | we are told, “indeed all ranks and professions have 
| where the Emperor, my uncle, has left such deep traces, | given an example of noble fraternity.” The melo. 


solely in order to gather ovations and pass reviews. The | ‘ i 
| object of my voyage is, by my presence, to encourage the | eveme of royalty hes also been well performed by the 


| good, to reassure the alarmed, to judge by myself of the | young Count. Each day he invited a certain number 
| sentiments and wants of the country. This task needs | of guests to his table, every noon he received the 
your concurrence, and in order that I may obtain that | Persons who had last arrived, and in the evening 
concurrence, it is my duty to tell you what I am and | there was a general reception for all who chose to 
what I wish. I am not the representative of a party, | present themselves. The Cologne Gazette states that 
| but the representative of two great national manifesta- | the visitors of the Pretender were received in the 
| tions which, in 1804 as well as in 1848, aimed at saving | antechambers by eight lackeys, wearing white and 
blue liveries, which must have been highly gratifying 

to the visitors. 


| by order the great principles of the French revolution. 

(Cheers.) Proud, therefore, of my origin and of my flag, 
| I will remain true to both, I will be entirely at the ser- 
vice of the country, whether it demand from me abnega- | 
tion or perseverance. (Cheers.) Rumours of coup d'etat pay : 
have, perhaps, reached you, gentlemen, but you did not | vain for the announcement of any clear line of poliey 
believe them, and I thank you. Surprises and usurpa- | to be pursued, or even for any bold, sentimental 
tions may be the dream of parties without support inthe | Conservative Royalist speech from the Count or his 
nation, but the elect of six millions of suffrages executes, | cautious adherents. ‘The only manifesto of any kind 
not betrays, the wishes of the people. (Three rounds of | which has emanated from the party is a letter by 
cheering.) Patriotism, I repeat, may consist in abnega- | Mf, de Larochejaquelein, which appears in the Gasette 


tion, as well as in perseverance. Inthe face of a general | . Thi : said : 
danger all personal ambition ought to disappear. In | # France, This dosument professes to givesuiam 


this case, patriotism is recognized by the same ordeal | count of the Congress, but it will be worm that it con- 
which revealed the true mother on a celebrated occasion, | tTives to leave everything involved in the most 
You remember the two women who laid claim to the | diplomatic obscurity. 

same child. By what sign was the real mother made 
known? By the renunciation of her rights that was 
torn from her by the danger of the beloved life. Let the 
parties which love France not forget this sublime lesson. | 
(Unanimous assent.) I myself am ready to practise it if 
necessary. But, on the other hand, if culpable preten- 
sions revived and threatened to compromise the peace of 
France, I should know how to paralyze them by invoking 
once more the sovereignty of the people, for I do not , , : uy 
recognize in any one the right to call himself their re- | and that the Prince restricted himself to writing to those 
presentative better than I. These sentiments, I am | persons who intended to go to see him, that he would be 
sure, you will understand, for all that is noble, generous, | 00 the evening of the 9th at Cologne, and on the 10th at 
sincere, finds an echo anong the Lyonese. Your history | Wiesbaden. On the 9th, at ten in the evening, the 
offers immortal instances of this. Consider, therefore, | ?rince arrived at the hotel at Cologne, where at least 


| 


But amidst all the accounts of the pomp and cere. 
mony of the mock court at Wiesbaden, we look in 














“ Mentz, August 15, 1850, 

‘* My dear Friend,—I have just quitted Wiesbaden for 
other waters, which have been recommended to me. The 
bad weather affects me, and I must profit by the last 
days of the present month. The happiness of seeing the 
Count de Chambord has made me delay a little, but I do 
not regret it. There have been a thousand ridiculons 
stories about the pretended Legitimist Congress. The 
truth is, that no person had received a special rendezvous, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


F 
got together fifty of the handsomest young ladies of | ™Y words as a proof of my confidence and esteem. | fifty Frenchmen were waiting to receive him. He was 


the department, each armed with a bouquet, to greet 
the President on his arrival, with a copy of verses. 
At Chalon, the second section of the Lyons Railway 
terminates. The President here mounted on horse- 
back, and, accompanied by General de Castellane and 
the rest, repaired, amid the accustomed conflicting 
cries of ‘* Vive la République !”’ “ Vive Napoléon ;” 
&c., to the Hotel de Ville, where he reviewed the 
14th Leger and the 2nd Lancers. Having bestowed 
numerous decorations, he turned towards the quay 
to embark, but was wayleid by a group of weeping 
females, who implored mercy for their sons and 
brothers imprisoned for political motives. These 
Louis Napoleon treated more graciously than he did 
M. Noisot, and promised he would propose the 
matter to the Conseil d'Etat. At eleven, off he 
went in the flag-dressed steamer, bowing to the 
acclaiming quays. On drove the boat between the 
banks which bear the vine and fields that promise 
corn and wine. 

At Trevoux, he landed to receive the usual compli- 
ments of the authorities. Some little girls came to 
offer nosegays, one of whom lisped a little speech of 
welcome, after which, the President took her up in 
his arms and kissed her. The steamer continued her 
ae to Lyons, passing various towns tothe right and 
left, from which the usual hubbub of conflicting cries 
arose, until she entered at nine the second capital of 
France. The cannon of fort Loyasse began forthwith 
thundering the official salvoes. The prefect of the 
Rhone, the mayor of Lyons, and the commander of 
the fifth and sixth military divisions, General de 
Castellane, received the President upon the quay. 
When he landed he was greeted by a stunning shout 
of * Vive la République !’’ from assembled thousands. 
** Vive la President !"’ was also heard, but ‘“* Vive Na- 
poleon !”’ and “ Vive l’Empereur !"’ were completely 
crowned in the larger and louder cries. The Presi- 
dent went to the cathedral, where he heard mass (it 
was the greut fete of the Assumption, and the day 
chosen by Napoleon to honour his own patron saint). 
Then he repaired to the Prefecture, where he re- 
ceived the civil and military authorities, and re- 
viewed in the court the old soldiers of the imperial 


Permit me to propose a toast—‘ To the city of Lyons.’ 


| very gracious to all, and, in particular, to General de 8t. 
(Prolonged applause. )"’ |} 


-riest. On the following day we left for Wiesbaden, 
eR et 3 : | Some Frenchmen came out on horseback to meet the 
The President quitted Lyons on the morning of the | Prince. From his arrival at Wiesbaden, the Count de 
17th. The mayor, at the head of the municipal | Chambord had not a moment to himself, for he gave an 
council, the prefect, and General de Castellane, with | audience to all the Frenchmen who asked this favour, 
strong detachments of cavalry, accompanied him on | The representatives were admitted by turns to individual 
the road to Bourg, to some distance from the walls of | Conversation with the Prince, and they were invited to 
Lyons. ‘The party arrived at Bourg at two o'clock. | dimmer successively. All without exception appeared ta 
The peasants on the line of road made their appear- | me to be enchanted with their ea ing ml ol] wen 
ance in bands, with flags and ribbons, and oak leaves | happy oa oe ae Ge eee eee 
in thale bata. At Meare the Pee 7s iieed @ bord, ‘that in presence of events, and after the con- 

» At Bourg the President reviewed the | cessions that had been made with a view to conciliation, 
troops and distributed some crosses. 


. <guahec The reception | he thought it indispensable to adopt a line of conduct 
was as usual of a mixed character, but not unfriendly. | more in harmony with the general sentiment of the men 


He took his departure at four, having addressed the | of our opinion.’ MM. de Saint Priest and Berryer ex- 
assembled authorities in a short speech. The party | plained themselves clearly in this sense on every octt- 
arrived at Lons-le-Saulnier shortly after ten. The | sion, which gave us great pleasure. You are aware that 
circumstance of its being Saturday evening gave the | they have not thought alike on all questions. In the 
working classes leisure to assemble in large masses, | ™“@nces the line of opinions of M. de Saint Priestis 
and to swell the chorus of * Vive la République.” | more approved than the other. The good intentions of 
Having retired early, and recruited himself by a good hal page he ty eee ee 
‘ht? Sn wee & ne proro 
nah repose athe prefetute the Proident at |e ength on few path; for Ksow aot ma 
+ a ge seagate oo See he re- | can serve in the Assembly by continuing to efface 
i 1 ps of the garrison, and set out imme- | ourselves to further the end of usurpations by thwatt 
diately after breakfast for Dole, where he arrived at | ing those of the Republic. Yesterday evening the 
three. ‘This small town is an important centre of the | Count de Chambord, knowing that a great numbet 
manufacturing districts, and contains a busy in- | of us were compelled to quit, received all the representa 
dustrious population, The cries of ‘* Vive la Répub- | tives at an audience to take leave. He said a few w 
lique”’ greatly predominated. Having reviewed the | by way of recommendation to be united amongst our 
garrison the President set out at four for Besancon, selves, which will be very easy, when we shali be he! 
where he arrived at half-past nine. The bishop, at selves, and defend the principles of authority and 0 
the head of his clergy, with crosses and banners, | liberty, which are the basis of our creed. The convers® 





. . wee iomatiae ‘ - tions which he had with each of us, in private audiences, 
—_ agin . poe pg ane ane was also received | did not render it necessary for him to develope his ideas, 
y the prefect an ve general in command of the | and he referred us to what he had before said. According 
town, to what I heard said to several representatives, the con 
On Wednesday the Bourse was very much agitated | versations which had taken place were nearly idem 
with reports about the reception of the President of | It was therefore agreed to assume a new attitude, and 
the Republic at Besancon, and it was even said that a follow a more certain path. Nothing more was spec is 
pistol had been fired at him. ‘This turns out to have | The position of the Prince is a very difficult ont eee 
been a false report. It appears that in the environs | compelled, in general, to be very circumspect ; I iebned 
of the Place de la Halle at Besancon, a vast marquee | - _—s yg Re pe . pe sot mens 
had been put up to receive the persons who had been | ne  oecees Va yank: & wee Mo Sar 
nad put uy am pe ad Deen | not offending any one, while at the same time he desl 
invited tothe ball, The population who had accom- | a new and more avowed policy. We left in the morning, 
panied the President was so great that the authorities | promising ourselves very poo ite to use all our efforts 
found it difficult to obtain a passage. ‘The democrati- | to march as one man in all questions; but no one wa 
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Che Leaver. 





We must, therefore, in the next 
session have the same eyes, feel the same conscience, or 
take an absolute direction; whoever may be the men who 
shall take on themselves the responsibility of that direc- 
tion, if it be new—if it only inspire our convictions, and 
be no longer the expression of concessions of principles 
made to opinions which are not ours—I am, for my part, 
well-disposed to follow it; if not—not. I think it is 
more than ever necessary to have the courage of one’s 

ini L wish to wait in order to judge ; believe me, 
aud do the same whatever may be said or written to you. 

“ H. pg ta RocHEJAQUELEIN.” 

The report that the Orleans family are favourable 
to the pretensions of the Count de Chambord, is said 
to have been confirmed by a letter from the Prince 
de Joinville to the Committee of Permanence, which 
contains an explicit declaration of his opinion, that | 
the question for France can = lie between the legi- 
timate monarchy and the republic ; but that a‘ repub- 
lique princiére”’ is chimerical, and cannot last. “As 
to the monarchy of expedients, which we have had for 
eighteen years, a second trial of it would be dangerous 
in the extreme.”’ This is pretty much the same as a 
declaration in favour of the Legitimatists. 








THE LIND FURORE. 


The reception of Jenny Lind in Liverpool appears 
to have been far more enthusiastic than the warmest 
demonstrations called forth in any part of the king- 
dom during her former visit. No royal personage, 
illustrious statesman, or foreign potentate, was ever 
watched by the populace with more curiosity than 
this simple Swedish girl was during the few days she 
spent in that city previous to her departure for 
America. 

Miss Lind arrived in Liverpool by the express 
train from London on Thursday evening, at five 
o'clock. She had left the Continent only a few days 

reviously ; and her last appearance in public was at 
Baden-Baden, on the 6th instant, where she sang for 
the benefit of Monsieur Vivier. She was accompa- 
nied by Mademoiselle Ahmansson, a cousin; Mr. 
Benedict, Signor Belletti, Monsieur Vivier, and other 
celebrated artistes. Mr. Bald, the Swedish consul, 
and several other gentlemen, were in attendance, and 
received her as she alighted from the carriage, wel- 
coming her once more to Liverpool. She appeared 
in very excellent spirits, and much pleased with the 
reception she met. It had become generally known 
among the passengers that the Swedish songstress 
was in the train, and the anxiety to get a sight of her 
caused a rush towards the carriage which she occu- 
= A private carriage was in waiting to receive 

er, and the party immediately proceeded to the 
Adelphi Hotel, where suitable apartments had been 
prepared for their reception ; indeed, the high sheriff, 
who is in attendance upon the judges at the assizes, 
courteously gave up the apartments usually allotted 
to him, and placed them at the disposal of the prima 
donna, She was slightly fatigued by her journey, 
but, after taking some refreshment, was immediately 
on the alert ; and at half-past seven o’clock attended 
the rehearsal at the hall, where she was received 
with the most unbounded and indescribable enthu- 
siasm, 

The concert on Friday was attended by an immense 
crowd. The estimate in the Liverpool papers is 
2771, and a large number of the audience had paid a 
high premium for their tickets. Persons were pre- 
sent from all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
and it is stated that one gentleman made a pilgrimage 
all the way from Vienna purposely to hear the prima 
donna previous to her transatlantic trip. 

All day long on Saturday an anxious crowd assem- 
bled near the doors of the Adelphi Hotel, and fol- 
lowed her carriage wherever it went. On Sunday 
she went aboard the new steamer Atlantic, destined 
to convey herself and party to New York. A large 
mob awaited her arrival on the quay, and a vast 
number of persons contrived to get into the small 
boat which took her to the roads, where the vessel 
was lying, 

It was generally known that the rehearsal of the 
Messiah would take place on Saturday evening, and 
the consequence was a dense crowd all the way up 
from the hotel to the Philharmonic Hall, the pre- 
cincts of which building were so beset by curious 
individuals, that it was almost impossible to reach 
the door, Her hearty reception on entering the Hall 
was a scene which will not be easily forgotten by 
those present. The rehearsal was attended by a 
select party of privileged persons. The whole oratorio 
M gone through, the greatest pains being taken by 

- Benedict, the conductor, to render the perform- 
omg worthy of the occasion, as far as the means at 

is disposal would permit. Miss Lind, as usual, 
was the first to arrive, the last to depart, the most 
attentive to her own music, and to the indica- 
tons of the conductor. In this respect her example 
might be followed with advantage by artists of far 

talent and eminence, She left the Concert-hall at 
“past nine o'clock, but had some difficulty in 
reaching the carriage, so great was the crowd of per- 
sons who had congregated outside the gates. As soon 
as she was recognized she was hailed with a shout of 
ae searcely less hearty than that which she 


seemed deeply to appreciate this second demonstra- 
tion of esteem, and evidently felt that she could not 
do too much as an adequate acknowledgment. The 
vehicle remained a short time after she had entered 
it, and she shook hands through the window with all 
who were bold enough to take advantage of the 
es grape One youth, who was determined at all 
risks to touch her hand, at last succeeded in doing so 
just as the carriage had started. By some means or 
other he was thrown down on the road, but for- 
pr erg | sustained no injury, only soiling his clothes, 
which he refused to have brushed, stating that he 
would wear the marks in memory of Jenny Lind. 

The performance of the Messiah on Monday night, 
attracted a larger audience than the first concert; 
upwards of 3000 attended. Jenny Lind’s singing 
surpassed anticipation. Her energy and _ brilliant 
execution of “Rejoice greatly,” her expression in 
** He shall feed his flock,’’ her tenderness in “* How 
beautiful are thy feet!” her fervid devotion in * I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” and her fine read- 
ing of the last air, ‘God be for us!’’ which made it 
a new and unexpected feature, raised unbounded 
enthusiasm. The second and fourth airs were encored. 
In the recitatives, besides the excellence of her vocali- 
zation, the pointed articulate manner in which she 
pronounced the English words excited general admi- 
ration, After the oratorio, the National Anthem 
was sung, Jenny Lind giving the two principal verses, 
The scene that ensued defies description. The walls 
of the building reverbated with the cheers. Hats, 
sticks, and handkerchiefs were waved in every direc- 
tion. The platform of the orchestra was covered 
with bouquets and wreaths, many of which fell upon 
the head and shoulders of the songstress. It was a 
leave-taking such as Jenny Lind herself has rarely 
experienced in the course of her artistic life. 
Between the parts of the Messiah an address was 
read to Jenny Lind on the part of the committee, 
lauding her character and talents, and wishing her a 
happy voyage and a speedy return, On the head of 
the address, which was written on vellum, were the 
arms of Liverpool, and at the side the arms of 
Sweden. M. Benedict received a handsome gold 
snuffbox. 
The Asia on Saturday, brought a letter from Mr. 
Barnum, in which it is stated that Miss Lind will be 
received on landing by a procession consisting of the 
members of the different musical societies, the prin- 
cipal citizens of New York, and a number of orphan 
children, A suite of apartments have been engaged 
at Irving-house, and a carriage is to be placed at the 
disposal of the cantatrice. Kverything will be done 
to render her as comfortable as possible. The great 
Music-hall in the Broadway, New York, is to be 
completed by the 18th of September. It is about 130 
feet in length by 100 feet in breadth; and, with the 
galleries, will furnish seats for 6000 people. The 
tickets for the concerts will be sold by auction. 
Already not fewer than 30,000 applications have been 
made for admission to the first concert, so that we 
may expect that the tickets will fetch a considerable 
premium above the nominal value, which is about 
12s. Miss Lind will remain in New York about 
a month before she sets forth on her tour, Pre- 
vious to the commencement of her professional 
engagements, it is said that she will pay a visit to 
the Falls of Niagara, and other remarkable places in 
that neighbourhood. 

Jenny Lind sailed from Liverpool on Wednesday 
morning, and we question whether she, in the whole 
course of her unparalleled career, ever met with a 
manifestation of public feeling so grand as that which 
accompanied her departure on that occasion. 

The head of the police having officially intimated 
that if Mademoiselle Lind took her departure from 
the hotel to the steamboat at the hour that had been 
mentioned in the newspapers he could not undertake 
to be answerable that there might not be some acci- 
dent, in consequence of the pressure of the crowd, it 
became requisite at a late hour on Tuesday night to 
alter the previous arrangements, and to keep the new 
ones secret. Ata quarter to eight in the morning, 
considerably more than an hour before the time 
originally fixed upon, she was enabled to leave pri- 
vately and without éclat. Mr. Benedict accompanied 
her in her carriage, and then followed a couple of 
hired vehicles, containing M. Belletti (who goes with 
her to America), M. Vivier, and a few chosen friends, 
who were to accompany her on board. 

Having embarked on board a tug-boat which was 
brought alonside the pier, she soon arrived under the 
lee of the mammoth steamer which was to bear her 
to the United States. The fair voyager seemed in 
excellent spirits. Meanwhile, the good people of 
Liverpool, who had been led to believe that she 
would not go on board until half-past nine or ten at 
least, had been slowly but steadily assembling in 
crowds, to catch a glimpse of her as she embarked. 
Some were waiting at the Adelphi, others at good 
points of view on the way, others on the piers, and 
lining the shores of the Mersey, while many thousands 
crowded the innumerable steamers and other craft 
that were lying about in the river. But she had 
given them all * the slip,” and was safe on the deck 
of the steamer, bidding adieu to her friends, and 








received in the interior of the building. She 





up those of her future compagnons de voyage. At 
about ten o’clock a gun from the Atlantic announced 
that the magnificent steam-ship was under weigh; 
and then, as she steamed slowly past the town of 
Liverpool, bearing nearer the town than to the 
Cheshire side, one of the most splendid ovations ever 
offered to any public person ensued. Salutes were 
fired from ther sides of the river, which were 
returned from the bows of the Atlantic; the broad 
bosom of the Mersey was crowded with craft, all 
bearing their human freight. The shores were lined 
with people, and the shouts of these masses of 
congregated human beings were deafening. As the 
enormous steamer majestically made her way towards 
the mouth of the river, surrounded and followed to 
an immense distance by river steamers and small + 
craft, through the lines of people who were 

on theshore, the whole formed an aquatic triumphal 
procession, quite equal to the grand scene in Ports- 
mouth Harbour on the arrival of Louis anew es 
his visit to Queen Victoria. As for Jenny Lind, 
who had long before taken affectionate leave of the 
friends who had accompanied her from the shore, she 
was seen standing by the side of the captain on the 
paddle-box, her petite but graceful form clearly 
discernible as she waved her handkerchief in answer 
to the enthusistic cheers of the assembled thousands, 
Such a tribute was never before paid to any artist in 
this country. 

THE WAR BETWEEN DENMARK AND 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 

Up to the 17th instant no change whatever has 
taken place in the main position of either of the bel- 
ligerent armies, The line of the Schleswig-Holstein 
outposts maintain their position on the Sorge, and by 
the Witten-Lake to Friedrichsort. ‘The Danes have 
made some slight alterations in the chain of their ad- 
vanced posts; they are now somewhat more forward. 
There is a complete suspension of offensive operations 
on both sides, and as they each are fortifying their 
camps by intrenchments, it would appear they are 
resolved to remain on the defensive, awaiting perhaps 
a diplomatic settlement of the conflict. The weather 
has been intensely hot (nearly 90° in the shade), and 
General Willisen has ordered, as a sanitary measure, 
water-and-rum (not rum-and-water) to be served to 
the troops instead of beer. We say water-and-rum, 
for to eight parts of the pure element, one only of 
spirit is added. 

The towns of Ténningen, Garding, and Friedrichstadt 
have been evacuated by the Danes, and reoccupied 
by the Holsteiners. A small detachment of the Hol- 
stein riflemen, commanded by Captain Schénig, has 
recaptured 400 oxen from the Basen, they were 
driving to the town of Schleswig. There have been 
two insignificant and resultless sea encounters between 
the Danish cruisers, and the Holstein steamer the 
Lowe and two gun-boats, 

Meanwhile, as is very natural, the enthusiasm 
throughout Germany for the cause of the Duchies is 
on the increase, for it must be borne in mind that 
they are struggling for the principle of German unity. 
Even M. de Gagern, the leader of a considerable par- 
liamentary party, called the Gotha party, who was 
regarded at Frankfort as a demi-god, and muchcajoled 
by the diplomatic matadors, has enrolled himself in 
the Schleswig-Holstein army (an interesting letter 
on the subject will be found in another page), The 
Brunswick Government has resolved to pay 30,000 
dollars (€4500) on account, out of 54,656 dollars 
indebted to the Duchies for the war expenses of last 
year. It was also reported, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the German press, that the Bavarian 
Ministry had resolved to pay 50,000 dollars on ac- 
count, out of 100,000, likewise owing for the same 
war. The Hanoverian Government is being bom- 
barded from all sides of the country by petitions 
urging the immediate payment of the debt, and 
likewise to assist the Duchies with troops. The 
Booksellers’ Association of Leipzig has forwarded 
1000 dollars to the Lieutenancy of Schleswig-Hols- 
tein, arising from a subscription made at the last fair 
in behalf of a German fleet. 

The Saxon papers publish a memorial addressed 
by the Dresden Cabinet to the various German 
Governments, explanatory of the reasons why it 
refused to ratify the Danish-German peace of Ber- 
lin, and which likewise shows a sympathy for the 
cause of the Duchies. The memorial conteins 
amongst other arguments the following: —**.. .. And 
what would then be the position of Germany? 
fore the year 1848 the march of Danish troops into 
Holstein was regarded as a thing inconceivable, and 
now, in the year 1850, Germany must remain a quiet 
spectator while the fate of a member of the en 
federation is decided by foreign intervention, Surely, 
if it were possible to imagine the ignominy of Ger- 
many, it would be in such a mode as this,” 





HEINRICH VON GAGERN AND THE “ LEADING 
JOURNAL.” 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Bonn, August 17, 1850. 
Heinrich von Gagern, the ex-Speaker of the Frank- . 
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tered the Schleswig-Holstein army, and the Times 
tries to be humorous about it. Yet to any intelligent 
observer of German affairs, not blinded by partiality or 
something worse, as the writer of those articles in the 
Times but too plainly is, that fact must appear rather 
grave and significant than ‘‘funny.” Gagern may be 
called the “ Representative man” of his nation. He 
reflects the convictions, the aspirations, the temper, and 
the political situation of his countrymen. With regard 
to the Schleewig-Holstein question there is but one 
opinion in Germany; it is the general conviction that, 
in spite of all diplomatic entanglements and actual ani- 
mosities, justice and equity, the law of nations, and the 
records of history, are on the side of the Duchies; and 
that the honour of Germany is at stake. This conviction 
is shared even by the Governments, by the kings and 
princes ; such, at least, is their official language towards 
their Chambers and Parliaments. But, unfortunately, 
these kings and princes are too busy with mere personal 
squabbles and so-called dynastic interests, with most 
disgraceful intrigues and falsities; above all, with the 
eager desire to create and to seize opportunities for 
vexing, thwarting, and opposing the only strong and 
national power in Germany—Prussia, that they cannot 
afford to enforce their own convictions and the national 
will, and manfully to take the lead in a cause which they 
allow to be just and national. In Bavaria, for example, 
where the popular sympathy for Schleswig- Holstein is 
great, the Government has sent circular instructions to its 
employés and officials, permitting them to subscribe, &c. 
in favour of the Duchies, so they do it not ‘too pro- 
minently.” Bavaria at the same time acquiesced in the 
peace with Denmark. The people, thus abandoned by 
their governments, are left to individual action. Unex- 
perienced in, perhaps not qualified for, ‘ constitutional 
opposition ; ’’ unaccustomed to act together in bodies in- 
dependent of, or against their “ Obrigkeit,”"—their “‘ con- 
stituted authority,” their exertions remain isolated and 
unorganized. They do not assemble to petition, to re- 
monstrate, to employ that “ pressure from without,” 
which has been used effectively in other countries; but 
they subscribe money, they send surgeons, artificers, 
here and there a patriotic corpora) ; they sing in concerts 
and “ Liedertafeln,”’ for the benefit of ‘‘ our brethren on 
the shores of the Baltic ;’’ and, above all, ‘‘ wherever 
two or three are met together,” they lament over the 
disgrace of the nation and the treachery of her rulers. 


Heinrich von Gagern, all along the calm but firm 
asserter of the rights of the Duchies and of Germany 
against Denmark, two years ago, when the excitement 
was highest, risked, and partly lost, his great popularity 
by energetically defending the armistice of Malmé, which 
nothing but the weight of his influence could then have 
earried through the Parliament. He trusted in the sin- 
cerity and honour of the German Princes to procure by ne- 
gotiation and dignified action an honourable peace. In 
this, as in other still more important questions, the Kings 
and Princes who, to the loyalty and moderation of Gagern 
and his friends, owe the present existence of their thrones, 
shamefully abused his trust, and trifled with the just de- 
mands of their people. And now, when all hope of a sa- 
tisfactory solution through the action of the Govern- 
ments is at an end, when the Duchies are left to their 
own valour and private resources, when partial defeat 
too has but increased their ardour and determination, he 
comes amongst them saying, ‘‘ In the councils of the na- 
tion I can no longer serve your cause, which I still think 
just, true, and national; but such service as I am able to 
render you, and through you to our country, by the in- 





fluence of my name and example, by the strength of 
this right arm, I have come to offer you. I am not so 
young as I was at Waterloo; but I am not too old to 
prove, even by the sword, that I, for one, have been, and | 
still am in earnest, whatever others may be!”’ The chief | 
organ of English public opinion ought not to have 
sneered at such proceeding of such a man. Amongst 
the thin politicians of expediency and compromise, the 
admired of ‘ men of the world,” in the dreary barrenness 
of our time of public men with sufficient virtue to be able 
to act from“ impulse,” it is pleasant to find one man who, 
to calmness of purpose and to moderate practical views, 
joins the entire devotedness of one who has “ his heart 
in the matter.”” Heinrich Von Gagern, in many respects 
reminds one of the English patriot John Hampden. An 
accomplished country gentleman, esteemed by his neigh- 
bours and beloved by all who approach him, his life nas 
been divided between rural pursuits and the fulfilment of 
public duties. In 1848 it was principally his eloquence 
and the force of his character which kept the German re- 
volution within bounds and caused the people to stop 
‘before the thrones.” It has been his indefatigable en- 
deavour to persuade the leading sovereigns that they 
could only safely rule iz Germany by ruling for Germany, 
a lesson which they seem incapable of learning. And 
now—when, in consequence of that fatal incapacity, poli- 
tical action lies paraly zed, stale-mated, when undisguised 
anarchy reigns, not amongst the people, but amongst 
their rulers, when manly advice finds no ear, and speech 





is drowned in the confusion of kingly faction—like a 


brave man he does “ the duty which lies nearest,” even 
to the girding on of the sword. 

But the people of England ought to learn from this, 
at least, that the cause of the German Duchies against 
Denmark is of too deep rooted a character to be easily 
set aside by ning protocols, although assisted by 
much thunder and small fire from the columns of 
leading journals, which, whether from ignorance, fo- 
reign influence, strange infatuation, or from whatever 
other cause, have been most grievously misleading the 
English public. The English, and still more the Irish, 
know what an “ Orange faction” is; well, this unfor- 
tunate war has been solely brought on and kept up by a 
Danish Democratic Orange faction, who, in the spring 
of 1848, accomplished a revolution in Copenhagen, 
coerced the King (who alone, and not the Danish 
Government, has rights in the Duchies), and offered to 
deprive of their ancient rights, to subjugate, and to 
Danify the inhabitants of these German provinces— 
a people superior to them in culture, in intellect, 
in industry, and in wealth, with, besides, a large 
nation at their back, to whom they are related by race, 
by language, and by ancient political ties. Suppose 
Wales, an independent state, subject to a king who, 
under English supremacy founded upon ancient and 
complicated laws and conditions, was also hereditary 
ruler of two adjoining English counties—say Cheshire 
and Lancashire—and the Welsh people, arrogating to 
themselves the rights of their king in those English 
ecunties, were trying to carry things with a high hand 
there, and to make them ‘* Welsh for ever,”—and you 
have something of afarallel case to that of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Is it natural that Cheshire and Lancashire 
would patiently submit? And yet Lord Palmerston has 
joined Russia and France in the formal expression of some- 
thing between a wish and a threat that they should sub- 
mit—that they must submit. Lord Palmerston has many 
admirers amongst the liberals of Germany, and they 
awere willing to look upon him as the champion of the 
good cause, ** der guten Sache,” in Europe. But that 
last ugly birth of Downing-street, that shabby offspring 
of an unnatural coquetry with Russia, has mortified and 
mystified everybody. Germany is the natural ally of 
England—Russia, to say the least, its jealous rival. Is 
it the business of England to intimidate its friend, and 
to assist its rival in getting a footing in the Baltic? For 
Denmark is a mere vassal of Russia; and whatever 
advantage the former gains will in the end be for the sole 
benefit of the latter. If that protocol was, as some say, 
a mere unmeaning diplomatic make-believe—a sup to 
Russia after, or perhaps during, the “ Greek debate ’’— 
then it is unworthy the Minister of a great country. If 
it is intended as a reality, to be acted upon in case of 
need, then it forms the strangest contradiction to the 
recent professions of the liberal ‘“ English’’ Minister, 
par excellence, and will draw you into the strangest 
combinations, 

In the meantime, the people of Schleswig-Holstein, in 
spite of difficulties and reverses, continue to keep up a 
resolute and determined spirit, proving that the Anglo- 
Saxon blood is still true in the old stock. They have 
kept their army pure from all condottieri elements ; 
offers from Poles, from Hungarians, from Baden refugees 
have been declined. Theirs is a purely national cause, 
and its defenders are the gentry, citizens, and free- 
peasantry of the country, who have shown themselves 
cheerfully ready for every sacrifice. Such people may be 
beaten by superior numbers and by Russian resources, 
but they cannot be permanently coerced by such a state 
as Denmark. They will stick to their “rights.” They 
profess loyalty to their Duke, opposition to the arrogant 
pretensions of his Danish subjects. ‘If successful,” 
says the manifesto of the Stattholdership, ‘* we will ask 
for no more than our ancient rights; if overpowered, we 
will never be satisfied with less.’? Those nations and 
Governments who wish for a permanent peace in Europe 
ought to consider this, 








J.N. 
PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 
It would appear that the comedy of the diplomatic 


misunderstandings between the two cabinets of 
Vienna and Berlin is approaching its end, for they 
are coming to such terms as will prevent the Baden, 
Mayence, and Federal stumbling: blocks from causing 
a casus belli, The dispute at issue relative to the 
passage of the Baden troops through Mayence is to 
be referred to a court of arbitration, to consist of 
three members, one of whom is to be appointed by 
Prussia, the other by Austria, and the third by the 
two conjunctly. The question of federal property, 
that is, fortresses, fleet, funds, and archives, is to be 
administered by a committee selected ad hoc, acting 
under the instruction and superintendence of Prussia 


in the name of the so-called Union, and of Austria in | was going on in 





longing to the said Union, as a preliminary to the 
ratifications of those states which act wi ri 
To this proposition, however, 
- yet returned its answer. 
e inauguration of Prince Schwarzenberg 

Archbishop of Prague (capital of Bohemia), took 
place at that city on the 13th instant. with a pomp 
unprecedented. 





A HIGHLAND LOCHINVAR,. 

The Inverness papers contain a report of a trial for 
assault and battery, at the Assizes in that town, the 
incidents of which contain as pretty a piece of TOs 
mance as any modern fiction-writer would ask as the 
groundwork of a story. 

The parties charged were—Donald Macdonald, 
Baliloch, North Uist (son of Mr, Macdonald, Munk. 
stadt); Donald Mackenzie, Munkstadt, Kilmuir 
Skye; and Charles Mackinnon, fisherman, Munk. 


stadt. ‘Ihe charge was that they invaded the 
dwelling-house of John Robertson Macdonald, Faq. 
Rodil, Harris, commissioner for the Earl of Dun- 


more, in company with a number of others, some 
armed with sticks, that they burst open the door 
assaulted Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald, and Mr, Mae. 
donald’s clerk and shepherd, the former to the effy- 
sion of his blood and injury of his person, and that 
the inmates were by,these proceedings put to great 
terror and alarm. 

Donald Macd: nald, of Baliloch, North Vist, son of 
a Highland laird, and the Lochinvar of this modern 
romance, was the only one of the party who sur. 
rendered to take his trial, and he pleaded not guilty, 
The affray with which he and his comrades were 
charged arose out of his carrying off a young lady, 
Miss Jessie Macdonald, who had engaged to marry 
him, contrary to the wish of her parents. From the 
evidence, which is given in a very confused manner, 
it appears that the young lady eloped from her 
father's house with young Macdonald in February, 
and while on their way to Edinburgh to be married 
the vessel which bore the lovers on their journey 
touched at Tarbert, in the Island of Harris, when her 
uncle and other friends went on board and took 
her away, “‘she crying and sobbing very much, 
and almost in hysterics.” One witness said, 
‘She clung to Macdonald, determined not to 
leave him. She said she would die rather than part 
with him.’’ Jessie Macdonald was now a prisoner in 
the house of her uncle, Macdonald of Rodil, and a 
policeman was employed every night to watch lest 
she should be carried off again. Worse than all, 
another suitor appears to have been brought forward, 
a Mr. Cooper of Portree. This gentleman and the 
father of the fair fugitive intended to go to Rodil and 
take her home, but fortunately she heard of their 
intention in time, and contrived to frustrate it by 
warning young Donald of the Isles in the following 
model of an elopement letter :— 

** Thursday Morning. 

‘“My dearest Donald,—If the bearer of this letter 
meets you on your way here, you must return home. It 
seems that W. Macneil suspects, or else has heard what 
we have been intending to do. Ashe had no opportunity 
of telling papa of it, he deputed John Macdonald to do 
so, which he did last night; and papa immediately wrote 
William to find out all he knew of the matter. I heard 
this from the grieve’s wife. John Macdonald told her 
husband of it. Now, my own Donald, we must be off 
this night. You had better not come till half-past eleven 
o’clock. I shall be quite ready to start with you.” 

Next morning, accordingly, ‘‘ dearest Donald,” 
having mustered a strong party of friends, proceeded 
to Rodil, resolved to rescue his bride. They reached 
Rodil about four in the moming, and immediately 
commenced operations for carrying off their prize. 
Donald made his way into the house, having 
first ascertained where to find Miss Jessie. By 
this time her uncle had been awakened by his 
wife, who, by way of security had slept with 
her niece, and who told him that Macdonald, of 
Munkstadt, had come with a party of men to carry 
off Jessie. He instantly jumped out of bed and 
ran to Miss Macdonald’s room, where he found 
her dressing herself hurriedly while Donald was 
standing by. He asked the young man why he had 
dared to break into the house at that hour and enter 
that room? Donald said he would not go till he got 
his wife. Macdonald of Rodil said there was ro wife 
of his there. He then ordered him away, and 
hold of his collar. Donald said it was of no use to 
make any noise as he had a party at hand. He then 
went to the window and called out, ‘t Come on, mY 
lads, I am a prisoner in the house.” By this time the 
aunt of the young lady had returned to the bedroom, 
and therefore Mr. Macdonald, who appears to have 
been standing all this time in the primitive state m 
which he had jumped out of bed, returned to his own 
bedroom and partly dressed himself. A number 0 
men had now come to his assistance, and a struggle 
Miss Jessie’s bedroom. He threw 


that of the closer council (Engere-Rath) about to be | himself into the fight at once, taking hold of his 
convoked. A proposition has also been made which | niece, the easier part of the battle, while he 


offers a possibility of settling the question of ratifi- | told his men to remove young Macdonald. 


cations, in so far as Prussia and the states of the 


Be- 
fore they could effect this, however, the door 


Prusso-German Union are concerned. It has been | was burst open, and in rushed a number of men 


proposed to the Danish Government to accept the 


4p - | to his assistance, A short parley now took 
ratifications of Prussia on behalf of the states be- | 


place. 
An attempt was made to persuade the young folks 


the Danish Cabinet hay ~ 
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give u their project. This was cut short by young 
edona d saying, “ Are you my wife, Jessie?’ To 
which she very promptly said, ‘‘Yes,’’ “ Well, 
then,” said the bridegroom to her uncle, “ that is 
marriage enough when said before you, a Justice of 
the Peace.” ‘The irate uncle said he would listen 
to no such nonsense, and made another attempt to 
retain her, holding her round the waist, but she was 
forced from him. ‘The young lady’s luggage was 


ninety-six, in the employ of Messrs. Caslon, Fagg, 
and Company, had been compelled to leave their 
work, in order to prevent an alarming reduction of 
wages, which was entirely uncalled for, there being 
no competition for types in the market, save that 
which was produced by the few existing masters them- 
selves. Their employers had used every endeavour 
to procure Englishmen to work for a low rate of 
wages, but all to no purpose; in consequence of 
then carried out, while she followed arm-in-arm with which they had recourse to foreign workmen ; and, 
young Macdonald to a dog-cart, which was kept in | through agents employed all over the continent, they 
waiting. They drove off in high spirits, both laugh- | had succeeded in procuring eight Frenchmen and 
ing with much glee at the successful termination of | two women, all of whom had been imported from 
go daring an enterprise, and partly also, no doubt, at | Paris. If this system be suffered to go on without 
the ludicrous figure which her uncle must have made | notice being taken of it, their English labour market 
on his first appearance in her bedroom. That scene | would be inundated with foreign workmen, and the 
altogether would have furnished an excellent subject | whole body of English industrious classes must leave 
for Smollet. their native soil or, worse still, go and help to fill the 

There is little more to add, farther than that they | various workhouses of England. The Chairman next 
were duly married, without any other accident inter- proceeded to read a letter which he had received 
vening. As for this attempt to molest the young | from Messrs, Caslon and Co., expressing that the 
eouple by an action for assault and battery, it fell to statements made by the men were untrue, and 
the ground. The jury returned a verdict of not | that it was a most unreasonable strike on their part, 
guilty, which was received with great applause by | and merely done with a view of obtaining an increase 
the court. The crowd afterwards accompanied Mr. | of wages. It stated that they had paid their men the 
and Mrs. Macdonald to their lodgings, cheering them | wages stipulated in the arrangements entered into in 
most heartily all the way. the year 1845, and they had never even attempted to 

: reduce them. It seemed that the main point of dis- 
pute arose from the price paid to the rubbers, the 
| demand of the men being that all rubbers, of what- 
ever age they might be, should be paid 2}d. per 
1000. The Chairman proceeded to read several let- 
ters from respectable firms, setting forth the amounts 
paid by them, with a view of throwing some light 
upon the grounds of complaint which these men had 
against their masters. 

A long statement of the cause of the present strike 
was then read by Mr. Bosquett. It appeared that 
about four years ago the same thing had occurred, 
The affair was then settled by agreement in a fair and 
| satisfactory manner, and the men had hoped that they 

should be allowed to settle down in quiet, and that 
their employers would not be disposed to depart from 
their agreement by pressing another reduction, 
Fourteen months since a Mr. Fagg entered their firm 
as partner: since which there had been a marked 
difference, several of their long-standing privileges 
having been taken off, and hints given that the time 
was not far distant before another reduction would 
be made, Six months since, on hearing that a small 
firm which had been carried on for many years in 
Hertfordshire had been united to their foundry, and 
fearing that the country prices would be introduced, 


THE HALL OF INDUSTRY. 

The contractors to the great building in Hyde-park 
have now fairly commenced operations. In spite of 
all the efforts of Lord Brougham, aided by Lord 
Campbell and other inhabitants of Kensington-road, 
whose view of the Park will certainly be somewhat 
marred, the work goes bravely on, and we have no 
doubt but the contractors will fulfil the promise made 
for them by Mr. Paxton, that the building will be 
roofed in by Christmas. The Morning Chronicle gives | 
an interesting, circumstantial account of the works, | 
from which we borrow a portion :— 


“ Every one who knows aught of Hyde-park, knows 
that the main and broad portion of the Serpentine runs 
through it from east to west, lying towards the southern 
side of the Park. Parallel, or nearly para!lel, to this 

rtion of the sheet of water in question, and southward 
rom it, extend two roads, one of them destined for car- 
riages, closely skirting the public Kensington turnpike- 
road; the other, lying nearer the water, being no other, 
indeed, than the celebrated Rotten-row, well-beloved of 
the dandy equestrians of May-fair. Between Rotten-row 
and its parallel carriage-road, and removed some two 
score yards from the banks of the water, along which 
stretches a footpath, there lies a longitudinal strip of 

reen sward, bordered on either hand by trees, and 
otted here and there throughout its extent by some 
brave old elms. Here Mr. Paxton’s contractors have 
commenced their operations by running up the fence or 
paling. The space which it circumscribes is about 112 
yards in breadth and 740 yards in length; but of course 
the actual limits of the building will not be quite so 
great. The paling may be said to commence opposite 
the Royal Humane Society’s receiving-house, and to end 
close to the bridge across the Serpentine. In the en- 
closed space are two rows of trees—one a scattered clump 
of fine old elms, the other a line of smaller and younger 
trees. Matters will be so arranged that none of these 
ornaments of the park need fall. The few trees the de- 
struction of which was inevitable have already disap- 
peared. The ground to be covered by Mr. Paxton’s 
palace of iron and glass lies contiguous to only one of 
the entrances, and that a minor one, to the Park. This 
is the Prince’s-gate, opening from the Kensington-road, 
not very far from the turnpike. From this gate a fcot- 


28, 
for an answer that it would not interfere with them in 
any way. They did not feel satisfied at this answer, 
and they therefore called a public meeting of the 
trade, and resolutions were adopted that might 
prevent the introduction of this firm by all possible 
means, Shortly afterwards a party who had received 
30s. a-weck was reduced to 20s., and other instances 
of reduction occurred. They therefore declared their 
intention of not returning to work until the notices 
issued by their employers for the reduction of wages 
had been withdrawn. Assurances had been given 
that no reduction should be made. However, from 
circumstances, they had found it absolutely necessary 
to strike, but in their strike they had maintained 
merely a passive resistance. They never had ex- 
presseda wish to dictate, but, after carefully deli- 


very injurious, and the consequences were © 

the mill had only been doing thirty-two quarters 
week, at an expense of £10, when for same 
pense business might be done to the extent of 
quarters per week. calling upon the share- 
holders to support the management in their efforts to 
carry on the scheme successfully, the chairman read 
the abstract of receipts and expenditure. 

When the business of the society for the last four 
months was examined, it was found that it had been 
working at a considerable profit during that period ; 
and, if the shareholders only remained true to them- 
selves, there was little doubt of ultimate success. 





DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, 

A conference of democrats, convened by the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the National Charter 
tion, was held on Sunday in the coffee-rooms of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, John-street, 
Fitzroy-square, for the purpose of considering the 
best means of uniting in one body the various demo- 
cratic associations of the metropolis. The following 
delegates were present :—Messrs. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, J. Arnott, Brown, Miles, Milne, and Harney, 
of the Executive Committee of the National Charter 
Association; Messrs. G. J. Holyoake, A. Holyoake, 
W. Cooper, Ivory, C, Clements, and Lloyd Jones, of 
the Social Reform League; Messrs. Blair, Leslie, C. 
Jones, M‘Neill, Maunder, Olivire, Rogers, and Swift, 
of the National Reform League; and Messrs. Ruffy, 
Pettie, Leno, Shute, Godwin, Pearcey, and Bezer, 
of the Association of Fraternal Democrats. Messrs, 
Le Blond (of the Parliamentary Reform Associa- 
tion), Shaw, Vernon, and Kydd attended by invita- 
tion. Mr. E. Jones was unavoidably absent; and 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor sent no answer to the invita- 
tion forwarded to him. Mr. Ruffy was appointed 
president, and Mr. Arnott to act as secretary during 
the sittings of the Conference. 

Aftir some preliminary business had been dis- 
patched, Mr. Reynolds, in a brief speech, moved the 
following resolution :—* Resolved, that this Confe- 
rence approving of the idea of fusing the scattered 
democratic elements in one grand concentration of 
objects, energies, and funds, for the purpose of carry~ 
ing on a powerful struggle against the political 
abuses and social wrongs that exist in this country; 
and this Conference decides upon appointing a com- 
mittee to draw up a profession of faith and a plan of 
organization, in order to carry out the above aim.” 

Mr. Harney seconded the motion, which, after a dis- 
cussion, in which Messrs, Pettie, Leno, Kydd, Brown, 


they appointed a deputation to see Mr, Fagg, and got | Rogers, Swift, G. J. Holyoake, Ivory, Le Blond, and 


the Chairman took part, was unanimously adopted. 

The following gentlemen were appointed in accord- 
ance with the resolution: —Messrs. Reynolds, Ruffy, 
Arnott, G. J. Holyoake, Ivory, Swift, Rogers, Pettie, 
Leno, Kydd, Harney, Le Blond, B. O’Brien, W. 
Cooper, and J. Shaw. 

The Conference then adjourned until summoned to 
hear the report of the committee, 





DESTRUCTIVE FLOODS IN BELGIUM. 

The French papers contain lamentable accounts of 
destructive floods in Belgium, On the 16th instant, 
between Namur and Lille, for nearly sixty miles, all 
the low lands were flooded, and in some spots the 
water extended over the railway. In many places 





berating on their position, they felt themselves bound 
to act as they had done. 

After a long discussion, in which several speakers 
took a prominent part, resolutions to the following 
effect were unanimously agreed upon :— 


path leads diagonally across towards the bridge over the 
Serpentine, and this little-frequented path is the only 
thoroughfare which will be shut up by the ‘ profanation ’ 
in question. The carriage entrance at this point will not 
even be obstructed, for a second entrance has been made 
from the public way, exactly opposite the main gate of 
the enclosure. ‘Through this all heavy loads of mate- 
rials, and so forth, will be conveyed; so that the only 
ecarriage-road of the many which intersect Hyde-park 
which will be in the slightest degree interfered with, is 
the comparatively little-frequented drive parallel and 
close to the Kensington-road; and this will merely be 
interrupted by the carts and wagons crossing from one 
side of it to the other. The saunterer by the south 
bank of the Serpentine, and the horseman in Rotten- 
row, will not find their comforts in the slightest degree 
interfered with. Within the space marked out, the 
workmen are now busy in rearing the needful workshops, 
and in staking out, under competent direction, the pro- 
portions of the intended edifice.” 


‘That this meeting is of opinion that the typefounders 
were justified in resisting the attempts to reduce their 
wages, and that they emphatically reprehended the intro- 
duction of foreign labour when Englishmen were con- 
tending fora just remuneration of their toil, and they 
considered that the typefounders now out on strike were 
deserving of every assistance.” 


The meeting lasted more than four hours. 
LINCOLN PROPRIETARY MILL SOCIETY. 
The general annual meeting of the shareholders in 
this society was held on Friday evening last, the 
| Reverend E, R. Larken in the chair. In opening 
the business, the Reverend E. R. Larken observed, 
that there was one point to which he particularly 
wished to call the attention of the members present, 
namely, the lack of support which the society received 
from the shareholders themselves, who purchased 
their flour at private establishments, instead of at the 
mill, in consequence of which the society had been 
compelled to throw open the sale of their flour to the 
public, which was certainly a very great deviation 
from the original intention, It was believed that 
not more than a quarter of the shareholders pur- 
chased their flour at the mill; while parties who 
were not proprietors purchased at the mill in con- 
sequence of the low price at which the flour was 
sold. Another cause of complaint could be made 
most momentous questions of the day, and he trusted | against the parties appointed to sell the society’s 
it would be treated with the consideration it de- | flour in the city, who had gone to private esta- 
seryed. It was stated that men, to the number of, blishments instead of the mill; this course was 


THE TYPEFOUNDERS’ STRIKE. 

A meeting of working men was held at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, Southampton-buildings, on 
Tuesday evening, in reference to a recent strike at 
the Caslon type foundry, and more especially to the 
employment of seven Frenchmen and two French 
women, who have in consequence been brought 
over from Paris. The chair was taken by Mr. L. J. 

ansard, 
_ The Chairman, in opening the business of the meet- 
ing, said that, assuming this to be a meeting of 
working men, met together to take into consideration 
their just rights, it was, in his opinion, one of the 














the reapers were literally driven from their work by 
the waters, halfa field of wheat being cut and tied 
with the water extending half way up the shock asit 
| stood were they left it, the other half of the crop 
being still uncut, with the ears of the corn just 
visible above the surface of the flood. In other 
| places the cut wheat might be seen floating about. 
| Here and there the people were at work up to their 
| waists in water, striving to rescue their property ; but 
| what they could get, like that which now lies soaking 
under water, can have very little value, 
| In Brussels the inundation appears to have inflicted 
|much damage. The Independance Belge gives the 
| following particulars of damages in that city :— 


‘* The inundation at Brussels reached its highest point 
| on Saturday evening at nine o'clock, after which the 
waters remained for some time stationary, and then 
began slowly to subside. By half-past eleven of the 
same evening, afallof one inch was observed; at eight 
next morning, the abatement was nine inches; on 
Monday, at seven in the morning, it was three feet and 
a-half. On Saturday evening, when the waters entered 
the abattoirs, a legion of rats rushed out into the street, 
only, however, to experience another death than 
that from which they fled. The population of :the 
inundated suburbs are in a state of great distress 
for want of bread and drinkable water. The 
communal administration has undertaken to provide 
those. Bread and water are sent round in wagons 
| and vans, and given out under the supervision of the 
| police. The embankment constructed along the boule- 
vards, between the Southern railway and the abattoir, 
has done much towards saving the capital. On Saturday 
one of the points most threatened was the abattoir; a 
single wall there kept out an immense bulk of water, 
and thus preserved the whole boulevard from inundation, 
and, perhaps, also the centre of the city. The wall 
too feeble long to resist, but, happily, it was 
in time by solid buttresses. The Rue de 
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sented the appearance of a torrent on Sunday. The 
waters leaving the Charleroi Canal were precipitated 
with fury from one part down the Rue Flandre, and from 
the other to the Rue Locquuenghin. Neither man nor 
horse could venture here. In many of the other streets 
it was possible to go about in wagons ; here communi- 
cation was entirely stopped. The waters, as they fell 
into the canal basin below the town, carried away two of 
the walls of the quay. There has been no loss of life at 
present, thanks to the workmen employed by the autho- 
rities, who, by t efforts, have succeeded in changing 
to a considerable extent the course of the torrent. Many 
parts of the public ways have been interdicted, on 
account of the Seecoare state in which the floods have 
left them. Firemen have been rent round to the inun- 
dated quarters of the city to assist the inhabitants to 
empty their cellars.”’ 

Letters from Brussels of the 21st instant say:— 
“Since this morning the Senne has entirely returned 
to its bed; but the inundation has not ceased com- 
pletely at Lacken and Vilvorde. The town of Hal, 
which has so cruelly suffered by the waters, is now 
released; but the ravages there are considerable. 
The damages are already being repaired.” It is said 
that, at Cureghem, entire families would have died 
of hunger during the inundation, but for the assist- 
ance sent from Brussels. 





A TRAGICAL CHAMOIS HUNT. 


The French papers contain an account of a sad 
accident which recently occurred to a young English- 
man among the Swiss Alps. It appears that Mr. J. 
W. Dutton, of Bibury-house, Gloucestershire, grand- 
son of Lord Sherborne, left Interlachen, on the 6th 
instant, with three other gentlemen and several 
= to hunt chamois amongst the mountains of the 

ernese Oberland, in the neighbourhood of the 
Blumlis Alp and Jungfrau. The day succeeding 
their departure they were detained & inclement 
weather at some chalets, only inhabited by cowherds 
in the height of summer. On the 8th they proceeded 
to range a district between the Schilthom and the 
Tschingelham for chamois, During the day two of 
the party left and returned to Interlachen, being 
tired of the sport, leaving Mr. Dutton and Mr. 
Robert Ward Jackson, a gentleman from Cleveland 
in Yorkshire, who alone were anxious to pursue it. 

On the morning of Friday the 9th, they rose at four 
a.m., and crossed a ridge of steep rocks into the 
Gamschithal. Some chamois being descried at a 
great distance the party remained at a certain point, 
whilst Lauener, the head guide, took a long circuit, 
hoping to drive them in the direction of the rifles. 
Upwards of an hour and a half was required to ac- 
complish this, which was an unsuccessful attempt, 
on account of the chamois having scented him. Upon 
the occasion of the party leaving their point of view 
to join Lauener, the following sad accident occurred : 
—Mr. Dutton, being slightly cold, gave his rifle to a 
ide to carry that he might more effectually use 
is Alpine staff in descending diagonally the steep 
incline of the mountain, covered with loose slaty 
deposit upon its rocky face. Mr. Dutton, having 
slipped whilst placing his foot upon a piece of rock, 
fell upon his left thigh and hip, and at the same mo- 
ment the guide, who was immediately behind him, car- 
rying his rifle, stooped to break his fall and prevent 
his sliding down theslope. ‘The fastening by which 
the leather sling was attached to the rifle was not 
strong, and slightly out of repair. The movement of 
the guide in order to save Mr. Dutton, had the effect 
of causing a strain upon the sling more than it could 
bear. It accordingly gave way; the rifle fell from 
him and dropped down the ieee, pointing straight up 
tothe party. Mr. Dutton, Mr. Jackson, and the 
three guides were then close together. Scarcely a 
moment had elapsed when one barrel went off, and 
the ball must have _ amongst them; scarcely 
another moment had elapsed ere the second barrel 
went off (the rifle not being at more than a distance of 
about five yards). This second explosion was with 
more deadly effect, for poor Mr. Dutton was shot 
through the stomach. His first request was to be 
carried down to the snow, and to the edge of it, there- 
fore, he was taken. Mr. Jackson having endeavoured 
to stanch the wound as best he might with few ma- 
terials, immediately despatched one of the guides to 
Interlachen, to Mr. Dutton’s travelling companion, 
the Honourable J. C. Murray, with a request to pro- 
ceed with medical aid to the village of Kien, the first 
place down the Kienthal where any, even rude ac- 
commodation was to be obtained. Mr. Jackson, being 
informed by the guides that some materials might be 
obtained from some chalets at a moderate distance, 
sent another guide off for the purpose of regaining it. 
After wating above an hour, one man arrived with 
two poles anda sheet, bringing word that it might be 
some hours before further assistance could be got. 
This being the case, Mr. Jackson deemed it better to 
commence transporting his companion with the fourin- 
dividuals the party thenconsisted of. They had first to 
ascend 1000 or more feet (this being about 7000 feet 
above the sea) to repass the before-mentioned ridge of 
rocks, and then to descend for nearly two miles diago- 
nally over snow, which towards the bottom was ex- 
a slippery. After passing the snow, their route 
was stillsteep and fatiguing, 80 muchso that it occupied 


from first to last, nearly eleven hours to convey the 
wounded man to Kien. Mr. Murray, with two medical 
men, had arrived shortly before the party reached 
Kien, when their united opinion was that naneng 
could save him, and that had the accident occurre 
where medical aid was close at end life could not 
have been prolonged more than one hour. Mr. 
Dutton expired, after continuing to bear up with the 
most admirable fortitude, at nine a.m. on Saturday 
the 10th, 





THE PEACE CONGRESS AT FRANKFORT 
ON-THE-MAIN. 
Cologne, Tuesday Evening, Eight p.m. 

The English and American deputies and visitors to 
the Peace Congress have just arrived at this place, 
numbering between 500 and 600, They crossed the 
channel from Dover to Calais, by moonlight, with 
considerable expedition, but not without sustaining 
a severe jostling from the waves. Great crowds as- 
sembled on the quays at Dover, and loudly cheered 
the company when the steamer started, This cheer- 
ing was heartily responded to, and thus, amid reverbe- 
rating and repeated expressions of joy, the peaceful 
party proceeded on their mission. They supped at 
Calais, and at one took possession of a special engine 
and train to this place. 

The American delegation is a large and influential 
one. Among the English visitors and delegates are 
those gentlemen who have taken a leading part in 
the peace movement, comprising a large number of 
the Society of Friends. Many of the fair sex have 
also arrived to patronize the proceedings. Mr. 
Cobden, M.P., Mr. Burritt, and other speakers of 
importance are expected to meet the party at Frank- 
fort to-morrow evening. A public meeting will be 
held immediately to make arrangements for the 
journey thither, and conducting the conference. 


THE SEA SERPENT ONCE MORE. 

What everybody says must be true. Now, every- 
body in Kingstown declares, upon the authority of 
certain fishermen, yachtmen, and others, that a huge 
monster of the deep has been for some days past 
disporting itself in the Bay of Dublin. It is not very 
like a whale, nor a shark, nor any other well-known 
fish, but bears some resemblance to a gigantic conger 
eel. The Dublin Freeman gives the names of two 
trustworthy and respectable citizens of Dublin who 
affirm that they saw this strange visitor. Curious 
enough, the Tralee Mercury of Saturday has an 
account of a ‘sea serpent,’”’ seen off Dingle, in all 
probability the same monster, whatever its name. 
Here is the Dublin report :— 


**On Tuesday evening last Mr. Walsh, of Sackville- 
street; Mr. Hogan, of Sutton; and several other gentle- 
men, while enjoying a sail in the yacht of Mr. Hogan, 
had the additional and exciting pleasure of witnessing 
the evolutions of an enormous sea monster, which more 
resembled in shape and size the great sea serpent than 
any other living thing which any of the gentlemen had 
ever before seen or heard described. Mr. Hogan’s 
yacht was, at the time the monster appeared in view 
(half-past six p m.), sailing between Daikey and Sutton. 
One of the gentlemen on board the yacht saw the 
monster at a distance of about half-a-mile, rushing with 
great impetuosity in a direction towards Howth point. 
He immediately directed the attention of his companions 
to the strange visitor, and the whole party continued for 
several minutes to watch his movements and scrutinize 
his shape and dimensions. Several portions of the back 
were in view over the water, and seemed to resemble 
‘the coils of a serpent,’ to adopt the phraseology of one 
of the gentlemen who waited on us to describe the cir- 
cumstance. The head was shaped not unlike that of an 
eel, and was borne aloft several feet out of the water. 
The speed at which he moved through the water 
was estimated at twenty miles an hour, and he left a 
wake such as might be expected from a ship of several 
hundred tons. The gentleman who saw this monster 
computed his length at 100 feet; and Mr. Walsh 
informs us that Mr. Hogan, who had been many years at 
sea, was quite satisfied that the monster was not of the 
whale tribe, or was not of a species heretofore known to 
mariners and described by naturalists.” 


The report in the Tralee paper is of a more suspi- 
cious character. The scientific gentleman with his 
** Ictheus Megacoddensis,” or Large-tailed Fish, has 
evidently been hoaxing the fishermen :— 

** On Saturday last, as the Lord Nelson, one of the 
boats belonging to the Royal Isis Fishery Company, was 
passing through the Blasket Sound, coast of Kerry, what 
at first appeared to be a dense volume of fog was seen 
about a quarter of a mile ahead; but on nearing the 
object it was discovered to be the head and neck of a 
monster of the serpent genus, whose tremendous appear- 
ance filled the minds of the sailors with indescribable 
terror. After gazing for some moments at the boat, and 
causing much commotion in the water by the violent 
undulations of a body and caudal vertebra, it finally 
emitted a tremendous eructation, not unlike the snorting 
of a locomotive engine of the first class, and plunged 
into the depth of the ocean, leaving a long track of foam 
and wave to mark its course. The fishermen gladly 
made all sail for Dingle, and, with no small terror, re- 
counted their escape froni the marine monster, and it is 
to be feared they will not be induced to visit that part of 
the coast for a considerable time. A scientific gentleman 
now in Dingle, deeply versed in the science of ich- 





thyology, has informed us, en passant, that this strange 





monster was the ‘Ictheus Megacoddensis,’ which was 


not unfrequently seen some centuries since on Trish 
coast.” se 





A MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE CASE, 
An application of an extraordinary nature w 
at Worship-street Police-office, on "seeming pole. 
Just as Mr. Hammill was about to quit the bench, 2 tal 
and rather handsome-looking German hesitating] 
entered the witness-box, and asked what course he ought 
to pursue under the following awkward circumstances Sane 


‘Three years ago he became accidentally acquainted 
with a young woman of very respectable family, and, his 
attentions having been favourably received by her, the 
acquaintance ultimately ripened into what he had every 
reason to believe was a sincere affection upon both 
sides. After the courtship had been carried on for some 
time he had occasion to go into the country upon business 
which was likely to occupy him for a considerable period 
and he, therefore, proposed to the lady that they should 
consider each other as man and wife, and that their 
mutual engagement should be terminated by marriage 
upon his return to London. To this engagement, 
however, the young woman very strongly objected, 
upon the ground that, as he was a foreigner, he 
might in the interval meet with some of his own 
countrywomen, break off the acquaintance with her 
and quit the country, leaving her in a ver un. 
happy position. She therefore insisted that he should 
marry her at once, and as he had no reason to oppose to 
such a proposition, he readily assented to it, and the 
ceremony was shortly after solemnized. ‘To his astonish- 
ment, however, his wife, who displayed a proper degree 
of affection towards him ir other respects, and occupied 
the same bedroom with him, would not consent to any 
matrimonial intercourse, and, notwithstanding his perse- 
vering remonstrances, obstinately rejected all marital 
overtures for a period of nearly six months, when, he 
being tired of such a vexatious life, she consented to a 
temporary separation, upon the condition that he should 
allow her a weekly maintenance, and divide the furniture 
fairly between them. A whole twelvemonth passed in 
this manner, when one night she suddenly presented her- 
self at his house, and thinking that the cause of their 
unhappiness would then be removed, he gladly again re- 
ceived her, at her own earnest solicitation, and they lived 
together for another three months, but with precisely 
the same result and the same persevering obstinacy on 
her part. ‘The affair now became of too serious a nature 
to admit of any further temporizing, and he therefore 
decisively insisted upon her quitting his house for 
ever and going back to her friends, who had upon 
several occasions interposed their good offices as far 
as they could do so with propriety, but with no 
beneficial effect. With great reluctance his wife was 
induced to consent to this arrangement for a final 
separation, but very soon after repented of it, and as- 
serted her right to be taken back a third time, but he 
felt that such a course would be wholly useless, from 
former experience, and, therefore, refused to have any- 
thing more to do with her, upon which she re- 
solved upon a course of persecution and annoy- 
ance, which had become wholly insupportable, as 
he could not go anywhere lately without being per- 
severingly followed and importuned by her. He, there- 
fore, wished the magistrate’s advice as to what course he 
should pursue, as, although he still felt a sincere affee- 
tion for his wife, and would be but to happy to have her, 
but for the facts he had referred to, he was in hopes that 
the circumstances were such as would entitle him toa 
legal separation from such an extraordinary woman, and 
that he would be enabled to marry another with natural 
feelings and endowments, otherwise the only course left 
him was to throw up his employment altogether, and 
quit this country for ever. 

Mr. Hammili asked him how long he had been married 
to his wife altogether. 

The German, whose imperfect English heightened the 
ludicrous effect produced by his singular complaint, 
replied, ‘Iwo yares; bot I vill note haf her any more; I 
vill haf anoder, I most.” 

Mr. Hammill expressed his regret that he had no 
power to help him, and saying that this was certainly 
one of the most extraordinary applications ever made to 
him, advised the applicant to institute a suit in the 
Consistorial Court for a divorce, if he had the means of 
so doing, and as a first step to that end to place himself 
in the hands of one of the proctors, who would, no doubt, 
soon put him in the way of obtaining the object he 
sought for. 

The German thanked the magistrate for the sugges- 
tion, but left the court in a state, apparently, of perfect 
doubt and mystification. 





POACHERS AND GAMEKEEPERS—A SKIRMISH. 

A sanguinary conflict between gamekeepers and 
poachers, similar to those which for the last half century 
have characterized Wortley and the neighbourhood, took 
place on Sunday morning last, about one o'clock, between 
Lord Wharncliffe’s keeper and a band of poachers, 
numbering about ten, At that hour Thomas Barker, 
the keeper alluded to, accompanied by a young man, his 
son-in-law, encountered two men in pursuit of game in 
a grass field about 250 yards from Westwood-lodge, his 
own residence. One of the poachers was in advance of 
the other, and Barker and he on meeting immediately 
closed, and a desperate struggle ensued. The son-in- 
law and the other poacher mutually retired from each 
other, the latter to bring up his companions, which he 
did in a few minutes. ‘They had arrived within a few 
yards of where the keeper and one of the party were en- 
gaged, when the latter, unbuttoning his waistcoat, 
dexterously slipped it and his smock over his head, aud 
then extricated himself from the keeper, joined his com- 
panions, leaving the two garments, together with his hat, 








in Barker’s hands. At the spot where they halted was 4 
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heap of stones which had been taken off the land, and 


Barker was immediately assailed by a shower of these | 


dangerous missiles, but he kept his ground and requested 


in 1824, at Marylebone. 
verald deserte 
abroad. 


Soon after her marriage Fitz- 
her and became a soldier, and went 


A Waterford paper states that the Reverend Henry 
Sadleir, nephew of the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 


resented his piece, and taking a deliberate aim fired, 
odging the contents principally in Barker’s shoulder and 


In 1842 he returned home, and found his wife | has been appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant to the 
them to retire. A simultaneous burst of oaths and | living with Bickford, whom she had married in 1831, and | vacant deanery. The emoluments are over £1200 a-year, 
threatening was the reply; and, one having struck him | by whom she had five children. The case was put before Another claimant has appeared for the earldom of 

on the neck and another on the shoulder, he thought it | the jury as a very discreditable one on the part of Bick- Roscommon, in the person of Z. Wallace, Esq., pro- 
radent to commence the retreat himself. This he was | ford, whose object appeared to be to get rid of the pri- | prietor of the Anglo-Celt Cavan newspaper, who not only 
; oe very slowly, preserving a sidelook at his antago- | soner and the children she had had by him. He had not | entertains strong hopes of succeeding to the vacant co- 
/ nists, and he had not got more than twenty or twenty- | lived with her for some time, and when they became | ronet, but also of recovering a portion of the estate once 
| | five yards away from them, when one of the fellows | chargeable to the parish, and the parish authorities made | attached thereto, and upon which his family had a rent- 


a demand upon him for their maintenance, he preferred | charge up to the year 1845. 


the present charge against her, and she was apprehended. | Mr. John Gibson is engaged upon the decorations of 





about the armpit, a few shots in the cheek, and one very | 


near the eye. We are glad to be able to add, however, 
that none of the shot reached a vital part. Immediately 
on receiving the shot, Barker discharged one of his 
barrels at the legs of the gang, who were now making 
their way in the direction of Chapeltown, but he could 
not tell whether it took effect or not, as none of the 
men seemed to halt. None of the gang has yet been 
traced. Barker’s wounds are progressing quite favourably. 
fhough in his fifty-seventh year, and labouring under 
the effects of injuries sustained on former similar occa- 
sions, he seems as fearless and determined as ever. In 
the desperate rencontre between Lord Wharncliffe’s 
keepers and a band of poachers in the autumn of 1846, 
he had a finger and a bone in his shoulder broken, his 
head laid open, and a knee permanently injured. Four- 
teen years ago, in a similar engagement, he had several 
ribs broken, and was otherwise severely bruised.— Sheffield 
Times. 


THE BURNING OF PARKHURST PRISON. 

The burning of Parkhurst Prison, on the night of the 
30th ult., by which one of the wings of that building was 
totally destroyed, turns out to have been a case of daring 
incendiarism, as was at first suspected. A lad named 
Grimes has made the following statement respecting 
the part which he and others had in the affair. “ He 
was at work on the land on the Tuesday preceding 


the fire, when Knott, another juvenile convict, showed | luggage having been sent on before, the whole party | 


him a flint and steel, and told him they were going 
to set fire to the C dormitory. They had previously 
talked about it, as it would enable them to get out, 
and it was arranged that he was to do it. Two other 
prisoners, named Pearce and Fortune, were there, they 


| 





gave him some leaves which they had torn out of | 


the chapel Bibles, prayers, and hymn bocks. These 
he was to place in the ventilator of his cell, together with 


some shirts and sheets which they had got concealed, | 


and at twelve o’clock that night the job was to be done. 
He attempted to fire the prison that night, but illness 
prevented him. The next day they again all met, when 
they drew lots who was to do it. Several pieces of straw 
were got, and the one that drew the shortest straw was to 
do it. 
draw. When they got back to the ward they drew lots 
again, when it fell to his (Grimes’s) lot. 
the evening of the 30th of July. 
in his cell till twelve o’clock ; he then got up and climbed 
up to the ventilator, and having laid init the sheets and 
shirts he ignited some prepared tinder and laid it on them 
and they instantly blazed up. He had no difficulty in 


This was on 


getting out of the cell, having a night or two previously | 


taken one of the buttons off the door. He ran outimme- 
diately, and went down stairs to one of the warders’ 
rooms, calling fire as he went along. Finding the iron 
gates locked he made his escape from the building by 
dropping out of the officer’s window, and held a light of 
Mr. Naldred’s while he let the boys out.” The other 
prisoners have also made voluntary confessions, and all 
of them confirm Grimes in his statement. Several con- 
victs have been examined. It seems they were aware of 
the prisoners’ plan to fire the prison, but never thought 
they would have carried it into execution. Some of them 
were dragged out of the cells by the warders, and ap- 
pear to have had a truly miraculous escape from being 
burnt to death. The magistrates have committed five of 


the prisoners to Winchester Gaol for trial at the next 
assizes. 





TWO BIGAMY CASES. 

William Augustus Sheen, aged thirty-four, a well- 
dressed individual, wearing moustaches and an imperial, 
and described in the calendar as a gentleman, was in- 
dicted, at the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, 
for feloniously marrying Mary Whittaker Greene during 
the lifetime of Cecilia, his wife. The prisoner was said 
to have married a lady of large fortune, in 1838, at 
Dover. She, however, was at the present time residing 
at Boulogne in an utterly penniless state. Inthe year 


at that time was resident at Paris, and who, having 


Knott drew the shortest, but said it was nota fair | 


He lay quietly in bed | 


| 
| 


he had another wite living, left him; and the reason for | 


these proceedings being taken by that lady’s relatives 
were his incessant and imperative demands upon her for 
money. Atthe time of her marriage the second wife 
had between £10,000 and £15,000, : 
lhe counsel for the prisoner did not deny the second 
marriage, but he utterly denied that Mr. Sheen was or 
had been a fortune hunter. He had never received one 
shilling from either of the women in question; nor was 
hein need of it. He had moved in the best circles in 
London, Paris, and the Havannah, and his friends were 
of the highest respectability, and they had always kept 
him in a position of inde pendence. He complained that 
an unnecessary degree of harshness had been exhibited 
on the part of the prosecution, and said the case was not 
that of a man of years decoying away and marrying a 
young woman for the sake of her money and then abandon- 
ing her, for the second wife was of mature age, and had 
prived of one sixpence of her money by the 
He was found guilty. 
tzgerald, aged forty-seven, was indicted for 
marrying William Bickford, her first husband, 


not been de 

prisoner, 
Mary Fi 

feloniously 
illiam 





L | the way of a summer pleasure jaunt. 
1848 he married a second lady, of a large fortune, who | 


She was found guilty, but recommended to mercy. The 
Judge said the most predominant feeling of the court 
was one of compassion for the prisoner. He sentenced 
her to seven days’ imprisonment in Newgate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The royal trip to Ostend was deferred from Tuesday | the office of official assignee to the Court of B 
till the following day, on account of the boisterous state | Manchester. 


of the weather. On Wednesday afternoon, at half-past 
five, her Majesty and the royal party embarked from 
Osborne on board the royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 


The Duke of Cambridge left town on Monday morning | 


for Plasnewydd, Anglesea, where the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and the Princess Mary, and the Heredita 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz are at present staying. 

King Leopold arrived at Ostend on Tuesday evening, 
in readiness to meet Queen Victoria. The Prince de 
Joinville and the Princess Clementine, with the children 
of the latter, arrived the same evening. They took their 
departure on berg mnny | by the steamer for Ramsgate, 
after a visit which they 
the Queen of the Belgians, who, it appears, is at present 
in delicate health, and who will not, therefore, be at 
Ostend to meet Queen Victoria. King Leopold accom- 
panied his relatives to the steamer, and on this occasion 
the carriages were not even put in requisition. Their 


walked down to the steamer, the Chemin de Fer, which 
was then about to embark. 


Lord John Russell and his family left town for the | 


north on Monday. The Premier has taken apartments 
in Birnam Hotel, near Dunkeld, for a few weeks, during 
her Majesty’s sojourn at Balmoral. The communication 
with Balmoral is by Blairgowrie and Glenshee ; about 
five hours’ ride. 

There are some inaccuracies in the notice of the will 
of Sir Robert Peel, which we copied from the Times. 
The original will recites the settlement of £100,000. 
consols on the occasion of the marriage of the late baro- 
net; and, subject to the life-interest of Lady Peel, this 


sum is apportioned among the four younger sons of Sir | 
Robert Peel, or such of them as should attain twenty- | 


five. The omission of the bequest of any annuity to 
Lady Peel is thus explained. To Lady Peel is left also 
the use for her life of all the pictures and other property 
in the mansion in Whitehall-place. By the will also it 


appears that the late Sir Robert Peel was only tenant for | 


life of the Drayton-manor estates, and these pass under 
the will of his father. By the codicil of March 24, 1849, 


all the profits which may arise from the publication of | 
| his manuscripts are to be applied for the benefit of lite- 


rary men or for literary objects. 

The London Correspondent of the Manchester Exa- 
miner tells an anecdote of the late Sir Robert Peel, to 
the effect that when his son Frederick made the suc- 
cessful maiden speech on the Jew Bill, which was so 
much talked of at the time, the fond and proud Sir 
Robert presented him with a check for £10,000 ! 

It is understood that the three commissioners under 
the new Ecciesiastical Commission Bill have been nomi- 
nated. ‘the Crown nominates, as first commissioner, 
the Earl of Chichester ; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
nominates the Right Honourable Henry Goulburn, M.P. ; 
the third commissioner is Mr. John Shaw Lefevre. 

Prince de Joinville is on a tour in Scotland at present. 
Arbroath was honoured with a passing visit by him las 
week. The Prince, whose visit was perfectly private and 
unostentatious—having only one or two attendants— 
visited the ruins of the Abbey, with the inspection of 
which he expressed himself much delighted. 

A correspondent of the St. Louis Intelligencer says 
that Lord Calthorp, Lord Breatley, Lord Cook, and 
some other English noblemen, are encamped with a 
swarm of California emigrants of Council Bluffs, Ne- 
braska territory, on their way to the land of gold, all by 
‘* Perhaps,” re- 
marks the Tribune, ‘‘they’ll have enough of it before 


| they get through.” 
heard, shortly after the marriage had taken place, that | i 


The Opinion Publique has the following: —‘‘ Is it 
known who at this moment inhabits the small house at 


| Brompton, occupied some few months since by M. 


| Guizot? 


It is M. Ledru-Rollin. Thus, M. Ledru- 


| Rollin, an exile, succeeds at Brompton in his house of 


exile, M. Guizot, whom he succeeded at Paris two years 
before in the Government.” 

Dr. Wiseman, who for the last two or three years has 
officiated as Roman Catholic Bishop of the London 
district, left town on Friday week, en route for Rome, to 
discharge the functions of the office of Cardina), to which 
he has been recently promoted. ‘The last Englishman 
— was invested with the dignity was the late Cardinal 

Feld, 

The much-esteemed President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, F.R.S., died on the 19th instant, 
at Brighton, after a long and severe illness, at the vene- 
rable age of eighty years. 

In consequence of certain rumours having been afloat 
during the last few days to the effect that Mr. Rutherfurd 
is about to be raised to the bench, several meetings have 
been held amongst the electors of Leith, at which it has 
been resolved to invite Admiral Sir Charles Napier to 


itzgerald, being alive. She was first married | contest the district, in case of a vacancy. 





| and formerly editor of the Liverpool Jou! 


ave been paying to their sister, | 


the triumphal arch which is to be erected on the Berwick 

bridge, on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit to the 
north, and the opening of that splendid structure. : 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of er at Matloc. 

, the Shrews- 

bury Chronicle, and other provincial journals, has been 

appointed, through the influence of Lord oe on to 


ptcy, 


MM. Halevy and Scribe have been commissioned to 
write another new opera and libretto for her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Mr. Alderman Fox, of Derby, has carried a motion to 
provide a gown and chair for the mayor. 





A curious accident took place at Lyons during the sta: 
| of Louis Bonaparte in that city. Amongst other illu 
nations of public edifices, that of the Hotel de Ville 
(Mansion-house) was remarkable for its costliness and 
| taste. On its front were inscribed in fiery letters the 
words, ‘‘ Vive la République!” “ Vive le Président !” 
| when on asudden the decoration and the scaffolding took 
fire. All was completely consumed by the flames except 
the word “ République,” which remained intact, and 
continued to shine. 

The Emperor of Austria left Vienna, on the 16th, on 
| his journey to Ischl. He is attended by a numerous 
retinue, but General Count Grunne is his only com- 
panion. During the Sovereign’s absence the collective 
ministry will remain in Vienna, with the exception of 
one of its members, who will join the Emperor at Ischl. 
No individual of the imperial family is now left at Schon- 
brunn. 

The Emperor of Russia has just purchased for 
560,000f, the celebrated Barbarigo Gallery, Venice, which 
contains, among other chefs d’auvre of the great masters, 
seventeen Titians, and the famous portraits of the Doge 
Barbarigo, of Philippe II., &e. On the extinction of the 
Barbarigo family, the proprietors of the gallery offered it 
to the Viceroy, the Archduke Regnier, who caused it to 
be sent to Vienna. There it remained for several years 
and at last, in 1842, the Austrian Government declined 
| to purchase it. 

The King of Greece is about to visit his parents and 
relations in Bavaria, after an absence of fourteen years. 
| A Regency is to be appointed, presided over by the 

Queen, until his Majesty shall return. 

The King of Denmark’s morganatic marriage with 
Lola Rasmussen was celebrated by the Bishop of Jut- 
land. Mademoiselle Rasmussen was formerly a milliner, 
| and was well known to the Copenhagen corps of officers ; 

she then became acquainted with the King, and has now 

been raised to the rank of Baroness Danner. She has 

great influence over the King—persons well informed 

state that she exercises her influence in the revolutionary 

Danish sense, and was the person that induced the King 
| to make such sudden concessions to the Casino Club in 
| the Copenhagen revolution of 1848. This me is 
| the 
| 


so far important that it confirms the extinction o 
Royal House of Denmark. On this ground the Ministry 
opposed the Union till the London protocol was signed ; 
this done, the marriage was to the interest of Russia. 
| The Hamburg Nachrichten says that in the last Cabinet 
| Council the King expressed his determination that as 
soon as the succession to the Throne should be fixed, 
| which he hoped would be within a month, he would abdi- 
| cate, and resign the throne to his successor. 
| Prince Carini, the Neapolitan Ambassador at the court 
of Madrid, having a protested to General Nar- 
| vaez that the marriage of Count de Montemolin with a 
Neapolitan princess was prompted by no political 
motives, General Narvaez suddenly produced a copy of 
the marriage contract, the terms of which had been kept 
asecret by the court of Naples, and which, therefore, 
could only have been procured from some person inti. 
mately connected with it, In this contract the Count 
de Montemolin is styled Charles VI., King of Spain 
and of the Indies. Prince Carini appeared thunder- 
struck, and immediately wrote to his court, stating the 
| circumstance, which caused great astonishment and dis- 
| pleasure. 

M. Charles Dupin, in his capacity of President of the 
French committee for the Exhibition of 1851, has ad- 
dressed a voluminous paper of suggestions to the manu- 
facturers and producers of France, advising them as to 
the best means of successfully competing with us. It 
behoves our committee to rival the commendable activity 
of our French neighbours. 

The celebrated romancist, M. de Balzac, died on Mon- 
day. He was buried on Wednesday with all the honours 
due to his name and fame. 

General Jung Bahadoor, Prime Minister of Nepaul, 
and Ambassador to the Court of London, has arrived in 
Paris. 

A letter from Strasburg states that the Princess Ste- 
phanie proposes to join the President of the Republic 
there, and to remain during his stay. 

Musical and dramatic ceremonies in inauguration of 
the statue of Herder will take place at Weimar towards 
the close of this month. On the 24th will be represented 
at the theatre the “ Prometheus Unbound,” with over- 
ture and choruses by M. Liszt. On the 26th, after the 
inauguration of the statue, Handel’s “ Messiah ” will be 
performed in the cathedral, where Herder used to 
and where he lies buried. On the 28th will be given at 
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the theatre the first tation of “ Lohengrin,” a 


new opera, by Herr W: with a prologue written for 
the ecnation b Herr tedt.—Weimar is now ac- 
cessible by railway from Ostend. 


The Sub-Prefect of Sartena, in Corsica, has been con- 
demned to hard labour for life for having formed part of 
a band of robbers and assassins. 

Signor Bianchi Giovini, an exile from Lombardy, and 
at present chief editor of the Opinione of Turin, has been 
erdosed by the Sardinian Government to quit the coun- 
try, on account of the articles he has written against 
Austria and the Pope. 

The Pope has established, at his own cost, a chap- 
laincy in the French Church at St. Louis, at Rome, for 
the celebration of a daily mass for the repose of the souls 
of the French soldiers who were killed in the attack on 
that city, and the first service took place on the 10th. 

The New York Post states that, on the recent eleva- 


tion of Mr. Webster to the ony of Secretary of State, | 


Sir Henry Bulwer addressed to him a most felicitous 
note of congratulation, expressing the satisfaction with 
which her Majesty’s Government, and all other Govern- 
ments of the world, would feel on learning the fact. 


It appears that some individual ambitious of notoriety | 


has become. enamoured of the good name and reputation 

of our townsman, Herman Melville, the author of Ornoo, 

Typee, Whitejacket, and other works, and has been so 

far successful in his attempts to pass himeelf off for that 

grown in remteo parts of Georgia and North Caro- 
5 


a, that persons near the scenes of his exploits have | 


been induced to correspond with the Messrs. Harpers, of 
this city, Mr. Melville's publishers, for the purpose of 
getting reliable information on the subject of this 
stranger’s claims to the authorship of Mr. Melville's 
books. i 
the assumed name of the author of Typee, &c. This is 
not the fact. Herman Melville is the real name of the 
writer of those works. His residence is in this city, 
where, we believe, he was born. His father, Allan Mel- 
ville, a merchant of great probity, has not been forgotten 
by his contemporaries in business in this city thirty years 
since.—New York Journal. 

Facts have just transpired which go far to show the 
utter falsity o 
disposition of Dr. Parkman’s body, and by which he 
attempted to show his want of premeditation in the 
killing. A student at the medical college has disclosed 
that at the time of the murder, while he was in the dis- 
secting room entry, he distinctly heard sounds of some- 
thing being dragged over the stairs leading to Professor 
Webster's lower laboratory, which he has now no doub 


were those produced by the descent of Dr. Parkman's | 


body. An examination of the sink in the upper labora- 
tory, described by Professor Webster as the one he used 
for the dismemberment of the body, demonstrates its 
positive incapacity for the purpose, it being of very small 
size; and, furthermore, the hand hose which the pro- 


fessor speaks of in his letter of explanation to the coun- | 


cil, as used by him to convey water to said sink, has been 
measured and found to be a couple of feet too short for 
that object. 





Severe orders have been issued by the French Prefect 
of Police for the seizure of all prints of a Monarchical 
or pa rom tendency. During the last week more than 
20, portraits of the Count de Chambord have been 
seized and taken to the Prefecture, and the zeal of the 
police agents has been carried so far as to seize prints 
representing Charles X. and Louis XVIII. 

Several amateurs of painting, who have recently visited 
the galleries of Versailles, have remarked that the large 
pictures placed in the recently-constructed Salles of the 
Croisades, Constantina, &c., are in such a damaged state 
that, if immediate steps be not taken, it will be difficult 
to preserve them from complete destruction. 

A telegraphic wire having been sunk in the sea and 
** Canal Grande ”’ at Venice, successful experiments have 
been made between the railway terminus and the resi- 
dence of the Governor. 

The popular excitement still continues in Piedmont. 
An imposing demonstration was made at Alexandria on 
the evening of the 9th instant, under the windows of the 
Péres Servite monks. The populace did not commit any 
acts of disorder, but gave the Government distinctly to 
understand that the time had arrived when a religious 
order who consume without producing anything can no 
longer be tolerated. 

The solemn obsequies in honour of M. de Santa Rosa 
were celebrated at Turin on the 13th instant, by the 
Fourth Legion of the National Guard, to which he be- 
longed, in the church of St. Thomas. Nearly the whole 
of the Fourth Legion attended. 

The Brussels Herald states that the artistic value of 
the works of art contained in the churches of Antwerp, 
eleven in number, is, by the late financial report of the 
province, estimated at 49,763,000f., nearly two millions 
of English money. 

Letters from Madrid announce that the conferences 
for the arrangement of the debt continue, but that no 
settlement has been effected. 

A return of cigars sold by the Austrian imperial 


monopoly has recently appeared; the consumption | 
throughout the empire is avout a thousand millions | 


yearly ; of this number Vienna alone consumes fifty-two 
millions. During the last ten years the consumption of 
cigars has increased one hundred per ceunt., and that of 
tobacco for pipes proportionubly diminished. 

A desperate affray occurred at New York on the 5th 
instant between the police and a mob composed of 
tailors, in which some lives were lost. The disturb- 
ance was caused by the tailors attacking the house of a 
man who was said to be working at prices below those 
usually charged. 

By a recent order issued by the Postmaster-General of 
the United States all correspondence for editors and 
ee of newspapers printed in the States of the 

niou is permitted to pass postage free through the 


It is believed by many that Herman Melville is | 


Professor Webster’s confession as to the | 


territory of the United States, provided such cor- 
respondence relates exclusively to matters connected 
with their respective newspapers. ‘ 
Editors in California receive 6000 dollars a-year ; city 
reporters, 3600 dollars; marine reporters, 6000 dollars; 
foremen, 5000 dollars; and compositors, 4000 dollars 
(£800 a-year). These are the actual prices paid by the 
Pacific News for the daily matter prepared for that 
paper. The expenses for the year reach 100,000 dollars. 
One of the best indications of the general character of 
the American population that are now flooding the banks 
of the Sacramento, is the number of charitable institu- 
tions that are springing up daily. There are in Sacra- 





| mento city three Masonic Lodges working under the | 


Grand Lodge of California. The Odd Fellows’ Asso- 
ciation in Sacramento city is also very large. 

The estimate of the deaths from cholera, atthe Havanna, 
vary from 25 to 50 per cent. on the whole of the negroes 
employed in sugar and coffee cultivation. In consequence 
ofthis fearful state of affairs the holders of sugar are 
keeping back supplies, it being impossible to supply the 
necessary amount of labour between the present time 
| and the period of the sugar harvest. 


convoked, by a royal writ, when Parliament assembles, 
| ‘€to consult on the more weighty affairs of the Church,” 
| was prorogued on Wednesday with the usual forms. 
| A soirée, under the auspices of the National and Par- 
liamentary Reform Association, was held at the New 
| Globe Tavern, Mile-end-road, on Wednesday evening. 
| The chair was taken by Mr. George Thompson, M.P. 
| Sir Joshua Walmsley, MP. was also present, and many 
| of the leading and most active of the Reformers of the 
Tower Hamlets were conspicuous in the proceedings. 


| Music, vocal and instrumental, introduced in the in- | 


tervals between the speeches, invested the occasion with 
| more than ordinary amusement. Notwithstanding the 


| state of the weather, the soirée was most numerously 


| attended. Letters of apology were read from Mr. Cobden, | 


| M.P., stating that he had gone to Frankfort to attend 
the Peace Congress, as also irom Sir William Clay, and 
Mr. J. Williams, who regretted that they were unable to 
attend from other causes. ‘The chief speakers were the 
Chairman and Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
| Another deputation has waited upon Lord Seymour 
| at his official residence, Whitehall place, at his lordship’s 
request, to present the plans and explain the site, 
| locality, &c., of the Islington-park. His lordship, in the 
course of a lengthened interview, stated that the difficulty 
which the Government felt in entertaining the project 
was the want of funds. He said he could not consent to 
take the necessary outlay from the land tax, and ex. 
plained to the members of the deputation that the 
resources for the formation of Victoria-park were the 
proceeds of the sale of Stafford-house. battersea-park 
had been a matter of considerable trouble 
ment, and if he took an active part in favour of the 
project under consideration, he was fearful of being over- 
| come with difficulties. 

A public meeting of the members of the Wesleyan body 
was held at St. Martin’s-hall, Long-acre, on Tuesday 
evening. ‘The meeting, which was densely crowded, was 
composed of those parties who are opposed to the pro- 
ceedings of the regularly constituted Couference in its 
expulsion of preachers, office-bearers, and others. In 
order that a proper decision might be arrived at relative 
to the course to be adopted in the present state of con- 

| nectional agitation, delegates had been sent from all 
parts of the country to attend * The People’s Con- 
ference.” Mr. W. Phillips, of Bristol, who was called to 
the chair, said he was present in London as a delegate, 
having been appointed by the suffrages of about 2400 
members of the Wesleyan body in his locality. It had 
been a matter of great regret that the Conference had re- 
fused to hold interviews with the delegates sent to 
London, and thus open a path for the settlement of the 
grievances of which the reform party complained. (Jear, 
hear.) ‘The chairman proceeded at great length to ex- 


plain the grounds of complaint against the Conference. | 


The meeting was also addressed by the Reverend James 

Bromley (who was expelled by the Congress), Mr. Wild, 

Mr. Martin, Mr. Everett, and several others. No formal 

resolutions were submitted, but the delegates recom- 

mended that all pecuniary supplies to the Conference 
should be stopped—a proposition which was received with 
shouts of applause. 

The annual meeting of the proprietors of Drury Lane 
Theatre was held in the saloon on Tuesday, Mr. B. B. 
Cabbell, M.P., presiding. Mr. Burgess read a report, 

| which stated that the committee were unable to offer any 
| remarks in reference to the success of the dramatic per- 
formances which had taken place in the theatre since the 
| last general assembly, although from the circumstance 
of the lessee having announced his intention of continuing 
the performances next season, they presumed the result 
| had equalled his expectations. ‘The lease granted to Mr. 

Anderson had three years to run, and would expire in 
| June, 1853; the lease granted to Messrs. Jullien and Gye 
would expire at Christmas, 1853. The committee were 
happy in being able to report that the value of the pro- 
perty had been maintained, and that the rent agreed 
upou had been punctually paid by the lessees. From 
| the financial statement submitted, it appeared that 

the receipts of the past year, including a small ba- 
| lance in hand, had been £4592 4s., and the payments 
| £4299 14s. Lld., leaving acash balance of £292°9s. ld, 

to be applied to the liquidation of the expenses of the 
| current quarter. To the renters the sum of £670 had 
| been paid, being at the rate of £5 for 134 nights. The 
| amount due to the Duke of Bedford had been reduced by 
about £300. The report was adopted, 

The Mayor of Southampton has issued no less than 
| 250 invitations for his grand banquet, which is to take 
| pace on Monday. ‘The Lord Mayor of London, Lord 
| Palmerston, and many of the leading Whig nobility will 
| be present on the occasion. The Lord Mayor of London 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


The sham Convocation of the clergy, which is annually | 


to Govern- | 





a 
will enter the town in procession from Bishopstoke 
escorted by yeomanry cavalry. 4 

The Commissioners of the Board of Trade have pre. 
sented to the Salford Museum a number of casts Tom 
antique and modern statues in the British Museum, 
Among others are the following:—Statues: Laocodn 
Apollo Belvedere, Fighting Gladiator, Dying Gladiator. 
Germanicus, Venus, Milo, Discobolus, Diana robing, 
Dancing Faun, Antinous, Listening Slave, Boy extract. 
ing Thorn. Busts: Ajax, Apollo, Clytie, Laocodn ; ten 
pieces of the five orders of architecture ; six pieces of the 
Parthenon friezes. This is a very valuable addition to 
the museum, The mere money value of the casts is 
said to be upwards of £120, 

A meeting of factory delegates was held at Manchester 
on Sunday, convened in accordance with resolutions 
passed at a previous meeting of the central committee 
for the protection of the Ten Hours Act, in order, now 
that the Government measure of ten anda half hours per 
day had come into operation, to receive the resignation 
of the central committee, and to adopt whatever course 
might appear expedient with regard to future operations, 
A report was read by the secretary, detailing the various 
subjects which had occupied the attention of the com- 
mittee since its formation ; this was adopted by the dele. 
| gates, and a committee appointed to watch the effects 
of the new act, to advise constantly with the tried Sup- 
porters of the ten hours system, and to call delegates 
together when they sce fit to consult as to future pro. 
ceeedings. 

The People’s College, Norwich, has been reopened for 
the autumn session, under the management of a council 
| of clergymen and gentlemen, whose high character and 
great experience will guarantee a faithful adherence to 
the principles and objects of the College. 

A singular discovery was made, last week, by some 
excavators who were employed in forming a new sewer 
from Orchard-street and Strutton-ground, Westminster, 
They came across a cesspool which had been closed for 
many years, and there dug up a jar containing a consi- 
derable sum of money. A scramble took place, and it 
is, therefore, impossible to say what the amount was. It 
is remembered by some of the old inhabitants that be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago a large sum was stolen 
from a public-house in Ann-street, near at hand, and as 
there was a hot pursuit, there is reason to believe that 
the plunder was secreted on the spot where the present 
| discovery was made. 

An accident of an alarming and extraordinary cha- 
racter occurred at the Bricklayers’ Arms terminus of the 
South Eastern Railway on Wednesday afternoon. The 
porters were engaged in moving a truck on one of the 
turntables under the large shed which covers the station, 

| when a train came unperceived upon them, and, running 
into the truck when in a transverse position, forced it 
against one of the pillars supporting the roof. The 
result was that the whole of the roofing, constructed of 
iron and extending over an immense area, fell en masse 
to the ground, burying beneath its ruins both men and 
| carriages. It providentially happened that there was no 
| passenger train in the station, and that at the time of 
the accident not more than half a dozen men were at 
work in the shed, all of whom, with one exception, were 
protected from instantaneous death by tbe carriages 
around them. One man in attempting to find shelter 
under a gateway, was struck by a falling beam, and un- 
fortunately lost his life. 

A gentleman, evidently a foreigner, discharged a 
loaded pistol through his heart, in Kensington-vardens, 
on Monday afternoon, The act was committed in the 
centre of a swali clump of trees, near the Round-pond. 

| The report of a pistol was heard, and a person of the 
name of Dunn, looking round, saw the unfortunate 
gentleman fail on the grass. Le instantly hastened to 
the spot, and found the gentleman quite insensible, and 
bleeding from a wound in the left breast, over the region 
of the heart. One of the garden constables was promptly 
on the spot, and picked up a pistol which had been re- 
cently discharged. A purse, containing £5 in gold, and 
some silver, was found in the pocket of the deceased, tu- 
gether with a gold watch and chain, but no names or do- 
cuments ofany kind could be found. 

A fire, attended with a considerable destruction of pro- 
perty, broke out in the extensive range of premises 
belonging to Messrs. Johnson and Pask, builders and 
contractors, situated in Baker-street, Bagnigge Wells- 
road. The firemen did not succeed in getting the mas- 
tery over the fire until the premises in which it commenced 
were burnt out, and nearly a dozen houses in Granville- 
square partially destroyed. ; 

A fire broke out at the dye works of Messrs. Smith, of 
Halifax, last week, from the over-heating of a flue. The 
building in which the fire was first observed is situated 
almost in the centre of a stack of warehouses, forming 
one connected whole, but, owing to the substantial 
double walls by which it was surrounded, the flames 
were happily confined within its limits, though the 
erection itseif is wholly consumed. The amount of loss 
will be rather over £7000. 
| The steamer Londonderry, from the Clyde for Lon- 
| aondexsy, put back to Greenock on Thursday, having 

been ashore on Rathlin Island about three o’clock a.m 
| The night was very foggy, and the vessel was proce eding 
at half speed only, when she ran on the rocks, in cone 
sequence, it is supposed, of the tide having carried 
her somewhat out of her course. She backed off, when 
it was found thatshe was making a considerable quantity 
of water, which, however, proved to be under what coul 
be easily ejected by the pumps. : s 

Some fourteen persons belonging to Liverpool, in 
rambling about last Sunday, took possession of an open 
boat, which at the time was at anchor off the Toxteth- 
pier. None of the partics, unfortunately, knew any- 
| thing about the management of a boat, and as the day 
| was exceedingly stormy, the position in which they had 
| placed themselves became very dangerous. Having 
| cruised about the river during the whole of the after- 
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goon, they arrived off Eastham about half-past seven in 
the evening, and as the eight o’clock steamer was about 
Jeaving the pier she observed a boat about half a mile 
from the shore capsize, and in a few minutes afterwards 
they saw several pmrties scrambling in the water, endea- 
youring to gain the shore. The Eastern steamer made 
off towards the boat, and succeeded in picking up two 
men and a boy; but eight others met with a watery 

rave, Several of the parties in the boat were said to be 
f astate ofintoxication. — : ' 

Reports have been received in Liverpool of the total 
Joss of the brig, William Rushton, in the Channel, and 
the loss of seven of her crew. It appears that at one 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, when in the Channel, some- 
where off the Ormes Head, she came into collision with 
the steamer Minerva, bound from Kingston to Liverpool. 
The concussion must have been great and severe, for in 
less than fifteen minutes after the vessels struck the 
William Rushton went down. Every effort was made on 
board the steamer to avert the calamity. The engines 
were reversed, the ship’s course altered, her boats 
lowered, and everything possible done to preserve the 
lives of the crew. We regret, however, that these efforts 
were not effectual ; of the crew, eleven in number, seven 
perished, the master, cook, and two seamen only being 


wed, 
The weather has generally been favourable for harvest 
rations during last week, and a large portion of the 
wheat crop has been got in. ‘There are great complaints 
of the yield from many parts of the country. In Lincoln- 
shire the wheat crop has suffered very severely from 
mildew. Taking the whole county, the full average will 
be full three sacks per acre less than last year. 

The Sheffield Town Council has resolved that an 
address be presented to Lord John Russell, requesting 
him to advise her Majesty to order a new issue of copper 
coinage. 

The last lift of the last tube of the Britannia Bridge 
was completed amid much acclamation on Friday, and 
everything is understood to progress so satisfactorily as 
to lead to the conclusion that the entire structure will be 
opened a fortnight earlier than was expected. 

A highly important discovery in gold refining has been 
made by Mr. Kh. S. MeCulloh, Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in Princeton College, and the late melter and 
refiner at the Philadelphia Mint. This gentleman pro- 
fesses to have discuvered a new, quick, and economical 
method of refining argentiferous and other gold bullion, 
by which the work may be done in one half the time at 
present required. It appears that the new method would 
save in labour and materials about one half of the cost 


required by the process now used in the mint of the | 


United States, su that the charge to depositors for 
refining, which is now fixed, according to law, at the 
actual cost, may be considerably reduced, 


A carriage containing a gentleman and lady, and | 


diawn by four horses, with postillions, drove up at a 
rapid rate to the Cross —_ Hotel, Milnthorpe, from 
Laveaster, on Tuesday affernoon. Having changed 


horses, they proceeded on their route to Gretna-green. | 
. ; 
The enamoured couple, it is said, belonged to the neigh- | 


bourbood of Miluthorpe.—Lancaster Guardian, 


A married man and a married woman eloped from | 


Halifax last week, having borrowed and obtained all the 
money they coull. ‘They were traced to Liverpool, 
where it was found they had sailed in the Constitution 
liner to America, 

A murderous assault was made by a wife on her hus- 
band at Gatehouse, in Dumfriesshire, last Saturday. 
The woman is a Jewess, whom her husband, a Dr. 
Mason, lately married, after having converted her while 
residing in Constantinople. 
Saturday morning last, when he was dressing, his wife 
suddenly jumped out of bed and attacked him in the most 


furious manner with some sharp instrument—a razor, | 


probably, or surgical instrument—with which she in- 
flicted some severe wounds. He succeeded in rushing 
from the room and ran into another, where he fell down 
exhausted from the loss of blood. An alarm was im- 
mediately given, and aid afforded to the wounded man. 
On entering the room where the assault had been com- 
mitted Mrs. Mason was found sitting quietly in an apart- 
ment filled with smoke proceeding from the bed, which 
she had set on fire. The flames were with some difficulty 
suppressed, and her person secured. Dr. Mason is con- 
sidered to be in avery dangerous state. His wife has 
been sent to Kircudbright gaol. 

A most unaccountable attempt to murder was com- 
mitted at Thurlton, near Loddon, Norfolk, on Thursday 
week. The parents of a girl named Caroline Warnes, 
aged 14, having gone to their work as usual, a labourer 
Ramed Baldry, who lodged with them, went to the bed- 
room of the daughter, and asked if she was not going to 
Ret up? She said, ‘* Not yet.’ Ile then struck the child 
a number of severe blows on the head with a hammer, by 
which her skull was fractured. 
pected to live. Baldry has been apprehended. 

A fatal affray took place at Hebuurn, a colliery village 
about three miles from South Shields, on Saturday about 
midnight. Saturday was “ pay-fortnight” among the 
pitmen, and a number of the men belonging to Hebburn 
colliery had a quoit match, and after that a supper at 
Hebburn Hall public-house, in the village. 
twenty-nine minutes to twelve, eight seamen came to 
the public-house and called for some ale, which the land- 
lord refused to fill fur them. ‘The seamen hearing the 
pitmen in the adjoining room, made to it, and forced 
themselves in, when a row commenced, The landlord 
Came, and put both seamen and pitmen to the door, A 
most fearful conflict then took place between them; 
stones, broken butties, and flints flying about in every 
direction. In the middle of the fray a stone was seen to 
Jenn from one of the seamen and hit a pitman named 
on. Indie on the jugular vein, which killed him on the 
The final sentence of the law was carried into effect 
yesterday week, at Edinburg, upon William Bennison, 


for the murder of his wife by poison. The culprit made 
a full confession of his guilt to Mr. Hay, of the ethodist 
Chapel, Leith, a few days after his condemnation, 
although in retiring from the dock on the day of his trial 
he appealed to Heaven that he was innocent, and im- 
plored forgiveness for those who testified against him. 
Bennison admits in his confession that he mixed the 
arsenic with which his wife was poisoned amongst a pot 
of porridge, of the contents of which she alone partook. 
Although evidently very weak, he walked with a firm 
step to the scaffold; and the rope having been adjusted, 
and the signal given, he was launched into eternity after 
a few convulsive struggles. After hanging for about 
half an hour, the body was cut down, and, agreeably to 
the terms of the sentence, buried within the precincts of 
the Calton gaol. 





The Encumbered Estates Commissioners have com- 
pleted a formidable list of sales, to commence imme- 
diately after the close of the recess on the 16th of October, 
and to continue almost daily to the close of the year. 
The Irish Jurist mentions as a fact highly creditable to 
the commissioners, that no appeal from their decisions 
has as yet been brought before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

Vast crowds of emigrants continue day afer day to 
quit the south of lreland for the United States. The 
outward flow seems rather to increase than to diminish. 
By emigrant ships in the Irish ports, or by steamers to 
Liverpool, where other ye wait to receive them, large 
numbers of the peasantry depart. 

Several of the Roman Catholic bishops have arrived in 
Dublin, on their way to Thurles, to attend the Synod, 
which was to commence on Thursday. It is likely that 
all the bishops (twenty-seven in number) will be present, 
with the exception of Dr. Egan, of Kerry, who is suf- 
fering from illuess. Vast numbers of persons from Dub- 





Dr. Mason relates that on | 





The child is not ex- | 


About | 


lin, and from other parts of Ireland, will visit Thurles by 
the railway, to witness the ceremonials at the first 
“* National Synod ” which has been held in Ireland since 
the reign of Henry II. There have been provincial 
Synods, out none convened by the Pope since the thir- 
teenth century. The chief business of this Synod will 
relate to matters of ecclesiastical and church discipline. 
The question of education will also occupy much attention. 


of the application of steam as a propelling power, by the 
agency of the screw, to boats and vessels engaged in 
inland navigation, and the result of which seemed highly 
satisfactory to numerous scientific persons and others 
who attended to witness it. The estimate is, that by the 
adoption of the plan of the inventor the requisite motiv 
power can be obtained at the rate of 4d. per mile, in- 
cluding the cost of engine, fuel, and wages of engineman 
and fireman; while it is alleged that the average cost of 


haulage of similar boats by horse-power is 1s. 9d. a mile. | 


| The following dia!ogue is reported to have taken place 

at the Queen’s County assize, between a medical witness 

and a barrister :—Mr. Hayes (the barrister)—“ If a per- 

son, lying on wet straw, were deprived of all the comforts 

, or necessaries of life, would it not hasten death ?” Dr. 
Edge—** fhat would greatly depend upon whether he 
had been accustomed to them.’”” Mr. Hayes—‘‘ Do you 

| mean to tell us that if a person lived in a horse-pond, it 
would not be injurious to him ?” 
not, if he had lived sixty or seventy years in it.” 

The corporation of Drogheda, at their weekly meeting 
held on Thursday, resolved to cut down the salary of the 
mayor from £200 to £130. 

Mr. Willans, the consul for Russia in Dublin, has 
issued a notice to all Russian subjects resident within 
his district to furnish him with their names and ad- 
dresses, ‘‘in order,” as he says, “‘ that the same may be 
transmitted for the information of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburgh.” 

The whole contents of the Sligo union workhouse are 
at present under execution, at the suit of the contractor ; 
and, as the commissioners have refused to allocate any 
of the Government money to redeem the property, it will 
be sold in a few days by auction, and the unhappy inmates 
consequently turned adrift. 

| A most barbarous murder was perpetrated on Saturday 
night last, near Clare, Galway. The name of the unfor- 
| tunate victim was Thomas Mullowney, who it appears 
| had a quarrel some considerable time since with the 
| sister of one William Glennane. On Saturday night, at 
| ten o'clock, deceased was met near Clare, by Glennane. 
An altercation took place between them, when suddenly 
| Glennane drew outa knife, and gave the deceased several 
| stabs with it in the abdomen, and then fled. The wounded 
| man was conveyed home, but lingered only until Monvay 
evening. An inquest was held upon the body, and a ver- 
dict of “ Wilful Murder ’’ returned against Glennane. 
| He has not yet been arrested. 
Two magistrates, John O’Brien, Esq., R.M., and 
| James Molony, Esq., D.L., appointed by the Government 
| for the purpose, were engaged the whole of Saturday last 
| at Tulla, in the county of Clare, in the investigation of a 
charge against a peace Ao named Smith, a magistrate 
of that county, of having endeavoured to procure the 


to commit the crime; and two men, named Martin 
M‘Namara and Patrick Connellan, were charged with 
being accomplices in the intent. Mr. Smith was arrested 
on this charge some weeks ago, but was then admitted 
to bail, and was again arrested a few days ago to abide 
the result of the present enquiry. A number of witnesses 
were examined, but for the most part they were not of 
the most credible or creditable character, being them- 
selves partly implicated in the alleged crime, as stated 
by the counsel for Mr. Smith. who strongly urged his 
client's discharge on the ground that the whole was a 
vile conspiracy, got up from vindictive feelings by a set 
of ejected tenants. The magistrates in the end decided 
on sending the case for trial, but agreed to admit the 
parties to bail. 








An experimental trip was made on Saturday on the | 
Grand Canal, near Dublin, to illustrate the advantages | 


Associative Progress. 


THE TWO WORKMEN. 

The substance of a recent dialogue between two 
workmen on the subject of Association may, haps, 
be usefully repeated in public as indicative of a 
tone of feelin 
follows :— 


"irst Workman. Merton, I hear “ Communism ”’ or 

‘* Socialism ”’ spoken of everywhere. It mixes itself up 
with every form of politics now, What is meant by it? 

Second Workman. That depends upon who speaks 


of it. The Political E 8 it the 





of folly, the Clergyman of wickedness, the Statesman of * 


insubordination, the Master of idleness, the Rich Man 
of plunder, the Newspaper of demagoguism. 

Ist W. That's not what I want to know. The 
opinions of these people do not concern me, They who 
do so little for the poor workman cannot be so very 
obliging as to think for him. These are opinions for 
themselves, not for us. As I have to feed myself I have 
to enquire for myself, therefore let me have your opinion. 

2nd W. The way in which the matter appears to me 
is this. Men a little civilized combine or eodperate 
together for the attainment of some end, not to be 
reached singly. Hence we have Association, which is 
an arrangement of interest regulated by conventional 
Justice, This is artificial life still. But a family in which 
interest is regulated by affection is a purer state, and 
some have felt this, and sought to extend the family 
principle to a home colony, where interest should be 
regulated not by conventional but by morad justice; and 
this is the crime which you have heard characterized by 
the name of ** Communism.” 

lst W. Then is Socialism the same, or does the 
* folly,” “* wickedness,” and “ spoliation,” lie there ? 

2nd W. With the majority of people “ Socialism” 
and ‘‘ Communism” mean the same thing. With others 
Communism relates to the government of a colony on the 
family principle ; and “ Socialism” means the federa- 
tion of all peoples in the same bond of affection—it means 
the whole work of the world done by the whole capacity 
of the world, and the fruits divided for the world’s benefit. 

lst W. Lthank you. The gospel of freedom and pro- 
gress is only preached now as ever, by the poor to the 


| poor, and | thank you for your explanations, but I want 


= | 


| 
| 


Dr. Edge—* I think | 


Is there not some 
rand scheme of equality, 
to-morrow we should not 


farther to understand the question. 
force in the objection to this 
that if we were all made equ 
continue so the next day? 

2nd W. Don’t you trouble yourself about that. 
There’s nobody going to make us all equal to-morrow; 
when there is, then consider the consequence. When 
the skies do fall the little birds will be killed, I suppose ; 
but the skies are not down yet, and the birds are not un- 
easy, nor need you be. The question is, not shall we 
attain to equality to-morrow, but shall we not endeavour 
to reach it as the future of humanity? At present the 
practical question for us is, can we not do something 
to diminish that inequality which we find, from which 
we suffer, which makes the puor slave and the luxurious 
despot ? 

lst W. But T bave been given to understand that the 
scheme of ‘* Communism ” is founded on Equality. 

2nd W. You will begiven to understand many things 
which are not true, unless you examine for yourself. 
Communism does not begin, but ends with equality. 


| Equality is not a fact but an aim; and universal equality, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| regard. 


like perfection, is a salutary endeavour though it may 
not be a strict possibility. 

lst W. Still it is not clear to me what the Communist 
would be at. There are two ways of attaining equality, 
one by depressing the rich, the other by raising the poor. 

Ond. W. A moment’s reflection will enable you to 
answer the question for yourself. Communism is not 
war but progress. It is very well that the rich are rich ; 
so much work is done. The next step is to make those 
rich whose hands create riches. The old cries of sects 
have grown obsolete, and are superseded by the cries of 
Industry. We no longer shout ** No Popery,” but “ No 
Poor”; mark you, not no rich, but no poor. 


lst W. But is Communism solely a question of inte- 
rest to the poor? 
2nd W. Far from it. If I am poor, competition 


starves my body; if I am rich, it starves my affections, 
No man will persuade me that that is a moral life in 
which my welfare depends upon my resembling the 
Spartan thief, upon my being able to overreach my 
neighbour without detection—a state in which I plot how 
I can supplant my friend even while I assure him of my 
The interest of the poor is indeed double, be- 
cause the rich are a misery to others, the poor a misery 
also to themselves. 


lst W. What then should be done by one who is 


| with you? 


: ene eet | ote association. 
murder of his own mother by the instigation of others |  otrageee eer, 


2nd W. Help those who help the people. Codperate 
with those who codperate, Associate with those who 
Join some society which seeks 
their establishment; and, where Association takes the 
more perfect form of Communism, there give the freest 
and most earnest help, for there is being made the most 
generous effort. 

Ton. 


THE IRRATIONALITY OF GOVERNMENTS. 

London, August, 185), 
The world, as it is now governed in all the dis- 
tricts into which it has been artificially divided, is a 
compound of folly and misery. It everywhere ex- 
hibits absurd farces, incongruous comedies, and cruel 
tragedies. It is too grossly ignorant, and now too 
evidently opposed to the progress in knowledge and 


g in quarters calumniated. It was as ~ 
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the happiness of all to be much longer supported by 
any party claiming to be rational in mind or conduct. 
Its inconsistencies are ing so glaring, that 
shortly none but the most ignorant will openly sup- 
port them. Early-taught prejudices and deep-rooted 
superstition may for a brief period retain some power ; 
but a sure criterion of truth having been discovered, 
it will now be applied to test all bigotry and preju- 
dice of every description. Sang 

This test has been applied to the examination of 
the oldest and most fatal of all prejudices—that is, 
to the assumed notion that the character of man can 
be formed to be rational, and society be properly con- 
structed and well governed, under the instruction 
that man creates by his will his own qualities and 
conduct, and that for these he should be punished 
and rewarded by his fellow-men. 

The criterion of truth, which is, that it is always 
consistent with itself and with all facts, has been 
applied to this notion, handed down to us from our 
early ancestors to the present day; and by this uner- 
ring test this notion is demonstrated to be a gross 
imposition on the human faculties and the true 
origin of evil among the human race. An error, so 
fatal in its consequences, that it has deranged the 
reasoning powers of all and destroyed all notions of 
right and wrong, of truth and falsehood ; until now, 
very generally over the worid, wrong is called right, 
falsehood is called truth, and grave absurdities are 
called profound wisdom. 

In proof of these statements, see the inconsistencies 
of the ruling powers and of the influencing authori- 





ties of the present day. These authorities and powers 
say they desire to make the population of the world | 
good, intelligent, charitable, and kind; and it is the 
highest permanent interest of these authorities, and of | 
all men, that these results should be attained and | 
made to progress towards greater perfection in each 
through all succeeding generations. 

Yet at this hour, over the world, these powers 
and authorities, through ignorance, are most actively 
occupied in measures to prevent the population of 
the world becoming truly good, and to make them 
bad; to keep them ignorant, or to teach them most 
injurious errors; to prevent its being possible for 
them to acquire the principles or spirit of charity and 
love for those taught to differ from them, or to 
become rational in feeling, thought, and conduct. 

They say they desire to make the population of the 
world wealthy and happy. Through the excess of | 
ignorance they have adopted the most efficient means | 
to keep the great mass of the population of the world | 
in permanent poverty and misery, while the most 
ample means everywhere abound to saturate all with 
wealth, and to ensure the happiness from birth of the 
human race. 

These powers and authorities also know, and the | 
facts are too obvious, numerous, and strong for | 
denial, that inferior circumstances of necessity pro- | 
duce inferior men, and that superior circumstances | 
will produce superior men; yet do these powers | 
adopt and direct decisive measures to create extensive 
arrangements, complicated and expensive, to punish 
what they call crime in the poor and ignorant; while, 
with a very small part of the trouble and expenditure | 
rationally applied, the crime, with the poverty and 
ignorance, might easily and most pleasantly be pre- 
vented. 

Will the Governments and people of Europe and 
America say why this change, so essentially for the | 
benefit of all, should not now be made ?— Why the 
most active measures should not be adopted, upon | 
rational principles, to have the change commenced 
at the great meeting of nations in the British metro- 
polis in May next ? Rosert Owen, 








COSTERMONGERS’ SUPPER AND BALL. 

There was a Costermongers’ ball and supper at the 
* Working-man’s-hall,’’ Golden-lane, City, on Mon- 
day evening, at which many friends and well- 
wishers of the Association and its objects attended. 
Grace was said by the Reverend E. R. Larken, 
Rector of Burton-by-Lincoln. The absence of in- 
toxicating liquors and the utmost good humour 
and good feeling characterized the evening. Some 
Polish refugees sang one of their national airs. In 
the intervals of the dancing and singing several of 
the gentlemen present on the platform addressed the 
meeting. Mr. Mayhew, who occupied the chair, | 
observed that the present occurrence was an experi- 
ment to see if working men could not enjoy them- 
selves convivially without the aid of inebriating | 
stimulants, and whether they could not forward the 
objects of the Association by other means than by ex- 
clusive speech-making. 

Mr. G. J. Holyoake read a letter from Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, as follows :— 

*€ Will you explain to such of our friends as are likely 
to miss me that I am kept away by the duty of 
patching up the crazy bark in which my soul is con- 
tent to travel the stream of life. I know that 
nobody will be so disappointed as myself. I looked 
forward to the evening with pleased expectation for 
many reasons. I felt pride in publicly taking sides 
with my beloved brother in work, Edmund Larken, a 
true minister of the Universal Church. I have more 
than once been disappointed of meeting and hearing 


| those who lend them money. 


Jerrold on such occasions, and am my to be debarred 
again. I especially wished to meet Mayhew, who has 
been so strong and zealous a workman in the cause of 
the People: he is one of the best working men of our 
day, and his work is not wasted. His every blow tells. 

* But most of all I am sorry to be kept away from 
taking my place as one of the servants of the People, 
visibly in their presence. I hope that the honour is only 
postponed. Meanwhile they may count upon me, for 
what I am worth, as one of their servants out at grass. 

“ Possibly if I had come, and if there is to be anything 
said, I might have erred into a profitless breach of rule: 
you know that I am ‘no speaker’; but also that lam 
so much filled with politics just now, that if I open vs 
mouth, out pours that unconvivial quality of stream; and, 

ossibly, you may taboo politics . Monday evening. If 
i had said a single word, it must have run in that vein. 
The sight of so many of my fellow men, met under one 
of the most sacred impulses, labouring against obstruc- 
tions to the welfare and advance of their kind, must have 
forced me to utter the feeling of surprise and regret 
which oppresses me at looking upon those obstructions, 
upon the political and social mistakes which create them, 
and upon the unconscious sufferance of the people which 
prevents that people from shaking them off. If the 
children of the people had faith in themselves and in 
each other, they might establish the means of coming to 
a common understanding and a common accord on their 
condition and its improvement. To every man upon the 
surface of this planet, by the law of Nature, so far as I 
can interpret it, are given the elements from which his 


| labour may extract subsistence for himself, his mate, and 


their progeny; also the faculties to enjoy the bounties 
poured out before him. I can see that artificial bungling 
laws repeal that law of Nature, and convert multitudes 
of the human children of God into what a presumptuous 
science—a science of those mistakes—calls a‘ surplus 
population ’; that numbers toil not to live; and that to 
many of us, a day ending in ease and happiness, like our 
Monday, is a rarity, not as it should be, the natural con- 
dition—daily rest and recreation after work. But the 
more I watch the operation of social machinery, the more 
conscious I become that the depressed condition of the 
people is a purely artificial state, and that it is one 
which demands only a common understanding and 
common accord among themselves for an effective, and 
not a very remote, self-rescue, 

“Common understanding and common accord, upon 
the simplest elementary conditions of life—give that, 
and the People, knowing what it wants, will simply, most 
easily, also most peaceably, take it. 

‘“ Ever yours affectionately, THORNTON Hunt.” 

Mr. George Cruikshank, in giving as a sentiment 
**The People,” dwelt on the advantages of tee- 
totalism. The main cause of the prevalence of 
drinking habits was the lack of means of rational 
amusement, so indispensable to man after his daily 
labour. To obviate this he suggested that in every 
populous neighbourhood there ought to be a large 
room in which amusement could be combined with 
mental instruction. 


Mr. Salmon, a member of the body, pointed out 
the evils to which Costermongers are subject, as one 
instance, they are charged at the rate of 1040 percent. 
per annum for interest on advances for the purchase 
of their barrows and stock in trade: in their present 
position they are complete slaves in the hands of 
He added that they 
had in contemplation a mutual improvement society 
and a library. They hoped soon to effect those 
objects, but had been delayed by want of funds. 
Mr. Salmon concluded by a recitation of some in- 
teresting lines illustrative of the sufferings of his 
class, and their prospects of alleviation. 

The Reverend E. R. Larken, complimented Mr. 
Mayhew, whose exertions originated the associa- 
tion. It would receive support from other phi- 
lanthropists, but the members should cultivate 
a manly spirit of independence by relying mainly 
on their own exertions, He congratulated the body 
on the practical tendency of all their proposals, 
especially those for “ the Benefit and Loan Fund.” 
They would succeed in freeing themselves from the 


| usury and other evils of the barrow system, but let 


them do so in no uncharitable feeling to the wealthier 
members of their body, recollecting that in similar 
circumstances their own conduct might have been 
similarly Objectionable. The principle of associa- 
tion, already put into practice by bodies of various 


| trades in the metropolis, was not, perhaps, applicable 
| to the same extent to the Costermongers, but could 


not but be productive of vast advantage to them. 
Those various associated bodies should form a centre 


| of union, where by delegated representatives their 


interests might be, by united action, promoted and 
secured. Mr. Larken concluded by promising the 
Society, in every available way, his hearty coépera- 
tion, and by reminding them that in all their exer- 
tions they should consider something more than 
mere material advantages, and seek at the same time 
the mental and spiritual advancement of themselves 
and those who were dependent upon them for 
support. 





NEW POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

M. Jules Lechevalier, 
France upon the social sciences, and who is at pre- 
sent residing in this country, has just finished a 
very interesting series of lectures, at Exeter-hall, on 
the grave and important subject which is now 


| beginning to occupy the minds of the reflecting in 


a well-known writer in | 





| 
| 


all countries. These lectures have, we beli been 
delivered in Paris, and lately in Berlin, where they 
attracted considerable attention. 

M. Jules Lechevalier’s system, which he 
nates ** New Political Economyy’ is based upon 
principle of association, in opposition to that of 
petition and Jaissez-faire, which constitute 


groundwork of the school of the present polities 
ceconomists. In the course of his series the lecturer 


pointed out, in forcible language, the gradual ten, 
dency of the competitive principle to 
extremes of riches and poverty, and ultimateiy Te. 
volutions, and maintained that, by the adoption of 
the associative principle alone, society can be pre. 
served from confusion and destruction. He showed, 
also, what will surprise many, viz., that the 
political economy, or Socialism, is essentially Con. 
servative, while the present system of wala’ 
competition, or buying cheap and selling dear, ig 
plainly destructive. M. Lechevalier bases his system 
on the moral principles of Curist, and maintaj 
that Christianity cannot be practically carried out in 
any other way. His lectures abounded in in i 
examples of the working of the two opposing systema, 
and we are glad to learn the whole of them will 
shortly be published in English (they were delivered 
in French), for it is the duty of all who desire the 
peace and happiness of the world to study the vexed 
question of “ labour, capital, and skill;" and we can 
assure those who take an interest in the subject that 
in M. Jules Lechevalier’s system they will find 
ample food for thought and meditation. 





THe WORKING ASssOcIATIONS OF PARIS.—We shall 
give a short series of articles on the Working Associa. 
tions of Paris, written by a gentleman of the late Weekly 
Tribune, who has lately visited Paris, and made careful 
enquiries into the state of these Societies. 

SociaL IMPROVEMENTS IN GAOL.—It is pleasing to 
record the improvements that are making their way in 
certain classes of society, hitherto deemed almost irre. 
claimable. I learn that a report has been just. presented 
to the authorities on the state of the prisons of Paris, 
and that a really wonderful change is perceptible. In 
the prison situate in the Rue St. Lazare, where unfor 
tunate women are confined, this is particularly the case, 
The management of that part of the prison has been re- 
moved by the Prefect of Police, M. Carlier, from the 
control of the civil authorities, and completely entrusted 
to a religious order, the Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
benefit derived from the new regulation introduced by 
those admirable women is something wonderful. The 
discipline has been entirely changed, and during the 
time —some four months only — that the Seurs de St, 
Joseph have managed the establishment, not a single 
degrading punishment of the kind hitherto practised has 
taken place or been found necessary. — Times Corre- 
spondent, July 23. [We should be glad to see from the 
same pen an account of the past and present discipline, 
as showing how the change has been effected. ] 

WorkinG Buitpers’ Association.—We hear, from 
authentic sources, that the Working Builders have sue- 
ceeded in setting about the establishment of an association 
similar to the tailors, bootmakers, and bakers. They 
are full of courage and industry ; Mr. Vansittart Neale 
has already employed them in repairing his house, and 
they have promises of support from the other gentlemen 
who compose the body called ‘‘ Promoters of Associa- 
tions among Working Men.’’ If they are only beld 
together by the bond-timber of unity, and the manage- 
ment is carried up fairly on the square, if they can 
manage to work the business of the Association as they 
work in their trade, heartily, manfully, and with care, 
we can see no reason why they should not prosper. 

MonEY-ORDER Orrick ReFrorm.—A requisition to 
the following effect is in course of signature in the metro- 
politan cities and boroughs:—‘* We respectfully direct 
attention to the alleged misapplication of the public 
money in the management of the money-order depart- 
ment of the General Post Office. It has been publicly 
said that, in this department 240 clerks have been 
appointed, when only 22 were necessary, and that com- 
petent parties are prepared to give substantial sureties 
and to undertake the management of the office for 
£3920 per annum, which, according to the latest Par- 
liamentary returns published, is £23,299 less than the 
amount annually expended for salaries and allowances at 
the chief office. We, therefore, are of opinion that a 
most searching investigation should be immediately in- 
stituted, for the purpose of obtaining either a reforma- 
tion of the abuses, or a refutation of the very serious 
charges alleged.” p 

Dr. Warts, of Manchester, addressed a large public 
meeting in the Townhall, Macclesfield, on Tuesday even- 
ing last, in favour of establishing a public park and free 
library in memory of the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
meeting was highly enthusiastic, and resolved unani- 
mously to carry out the object. 

Just OPInion or SourHEY.—I incline to think there 
will come a time when public opinion will no more 
tolerate the extreme of poverty in a large class of the 
community than it now tolerates slavery in Europe. 
Meantime it is perfectly clear that the more we can 
improve the condition of the lower classes, the greater 
number of customers we procure for the home market; 


| and that, if we can make people pay taxes instead of 
| poor-rates, the wealth as well as the security of the 


State is increased. The poor-rates are a momentous 
subject. I see, or think I see, palliatives and altera- 
tives, in providing the labourers with garden ye 
land, in establishing savings-banks, in national educa- 
tion, in affording all possible facilities and encourage- 
ment for emigration, and in colonizing at home upoD 
our waste lands.—Southey’s Corre nce. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘Vive la République démocratique et sociale !’ 
We are unavoidably obliged to defer several papers, including | Scarcely had th 


e cry been uttered when the persons e 
some of much ability and interest, for our ‘Open Council.” | near, being greatly irritated, prepared to chastise the 








pa == | demagogue. ‘Stop,’ said the Prince, smiling, ‘it is 
0ST ae not astonishing that a sans culotte should be a partisan 
POST SCRII fr. of the democratic and social Republic!’ This mot 
Saturpay, August 24. | disarmed the wrath of the bystanders; the bather 
aes : took another plunge, and nothing else was talked of _——~s 
After a very pleasant voyage the Queen and Prince | than the gracious conduct of the Prince.” SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1850. 


Albert arrived at Ostend on Thursday forenoon. It 
was between nine and ten o'clock when the royal | in presence chiefly of literary men and his private friends. | 7 , r 

squadron was descried bearing down from the west, | The corners of the pall were held by M. Victor Hugo, hli Af Z 

put they did not reach the landing-place till eleven, | M. Alexandre Dumas, M. Sainte-Beuve, M. Baroche, the | All If fits. 

At that hour, the tide serving for the entrance of the | Minister of the Interior, who, without receiving an in- | as : 


The funeral of M. de Balzac took place on Wednesday, —— = 


royal yacht into the harbour, she steamed round | Vitation, came to pay a last compliment to the literary x 
the jetty point, which was at this period crowded | merit of the doecneet. eee the cootige qe - | Lino hy p. thong 80, cerclstiqpeny. peamape peve og 
with spectators, who rent the air with their | Church of St. Philippe-du-Roule, it proceeded along the | keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
‘ons, while the long thirty-two-pounders | L0Ulevards to the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. M. Victor | ,ts creation im ats eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD, 

seclamations, rd y F €T8 | Hngo pronounced a farewell address over the tomb, and | 

of the battery thundered torth a royal salute. ee ; . ~ ’ —-—-+--~ 

h i aindale di feasts as M. Desnoyers, president of the Society of Men of Letters, | eR, 

Zhe yacht steame se 2 oe oe ae fone. the ac- | likewise uttered a few words of respect and eulogy. M. WHAT TO DO WITH THE LAND. 

oe eee i ace ager pe an a. “— de Balzac leaves no fortune, so that Madame Eve de | Amonc all our writers on political economy no one 
reverberation of the cannon, which her Majesty, WhO | Balzac remains but indifferently provided for. : : : : 

with Prince Albert and the Royal children were on! A slight rencontre took place midway between Rends- has equalled Miss Martineau in making the truths 
deck, seemed to enjry greatly and most courteously | burg a the city of Schleswig on the Isth. Our tenth of that important science clear and convincing to 
geterned. The interest of the spectators was much | battalion moved outof its position, and advanced towards | the common a The great source of 
excited, not only by the appearance of her Majesty, | the orth, drove the Danish foreposts out of Kropp, and, | this admirable quality w ich pervades nearly all 
ut also of the Royal children, of whom the four | #ftera complete reconnaissance, returned to its former | her works, lies in her warm sympathy for the 
. mT t The belief d that before | ps y 

eldest were on board. The Princess Royal and | ®!tuation. . hn o bey it eee vill t k sue ong 8 | working classes, and her earnest efforts to 
Princess Alice moved about the deck quietly a “a cuuae at Ge’ Minister for Public Instruction their welfare. Most glad are we, therefore, to give 
enough, but yt = Wales and his Royal | tyenty.one professors of the Leipzig University are di- | insertion in to-day’s Leader to her excellent prac- 
brother, Prince Alfred, dressed in every respect | pected to be suspended from their functions as deans or | tical letter on Association in connection with the 
like oe sailors Me ee og -— oa ta age | members of the Senate, whereby they lose their votes for | Land Question. 

ran skipping about the deck as if the busiest and | the election of a member to the first Chamber. This | Y P 

most active of the parties there. The morning, | measure is the result of the recalcitracy of these twenty- | It will be seen that the writer does not look for 
which had up to this point been brilliant, became | one professors, who not only refused in the first instance much benefit from associations partaking of a com- 
here suddenly overcast, and a sharp driving shower, | to obey the injunction for proceeding to the election, but | petitive character; and little good, she thinks, is to 
just sufficient to give a new zest to the interest of the | declared the letter of convocation to be illegal and un- | be expected, at present, “from associations which 
seene, began to tall; it neither, however, drove the onpereteen. Pee Pe ee ee ino | have not an agricultural basis.” This is what we 
epectatens — ead pean agal yee Queen Som = | session from the Government of Weimar of the original | have felt all along. As the afterward remarks, 
deok; aval ae Soe , ws — Fagg: wa ~ | MS. correspondence carried on between those two illus- | considering the state of society outside, “ we cannot 
forded by nn hee thrown Sookin 1€ hae dle- = trious men during the years from 1794 to 1805, consisting | see how they can, at present, succeed for all the 
earseEct an ine aout sel ening see | Sel, earn eu wy Seiler, 109 wha | purposes required of them.” Neverdeles they do 

: —— * using scene | written, an 8 dictated but signed by Goethe. e | : : ; ; 

around her. Ina few minutes her Majesty arrived | heirs propose to sell the original letters, as well as the succeed ~ ee  odet — they 
at her destination, A deeiner d la fourchette was | autographs of those dictated, under condition that, if | are especially valuable as pointing to the broa' field 
prepared for the Royal party, after partaking of | published, the publications must be fac-similes, }in which philanthropic economy may be most 
which the Queen, King Leopold, Prince Albert, and | The Archduchess, mother of the Grand Duke of Tus- powerfully and usefully exerted. With Miss Mar- 
the Royal children took a drive to the West Sands, | c@"y, arrived at Rimini on the 12th, to adore the mi-| tineau, we say most emphatically, “ our strongest 


where they got out and walked for a little, returning | T@culous —s < oe bees _— = hope for the improvement of our social condition 
totown in about an hour, ‘The day was very fine, | Tenis dae —— rw ee oe directing of intelligence full upon the 
but the wind a little sharp. } | cultivation of the soil.” The great question then 


5 or | ° ° . 
The Royal party left Ostend yesterday, at one | | is, how can we most forcibly bend the intelligence 





o'clock, on their return to Osborne. The weather |_ A register is about to be opened at No. 1, Old Pa- | -¢ ’ > P j i 
was delightful. | lace-yaid, Westminster, by the Secretary of the Ex- of the country in that direction? In every large 


The Caledonian Mercury, in reference to the visit of | ecutive Committee for the Exhibition of 1851, in town of England, capital, enterprice, and industry 
Prince Albert to Edinburgh, savs:—*t His Royal | which will be entered the names and addresses of | 4F€ wasting themselves in the manufacturing of 
Highness will be received by Viscount Melville, | persors disposed to provide accommodation for ar- goods which cannot find a market. Is there no 
chairman of the trustees, and other members of the | Uzans from the country whilst visiting the Exhibi- | way by which that wasteful exercise of capital, en- 
board, as also the Lord Provost and magistrates, who | tion next year. It is proposed to furnish copies of | terprise, and industry can be prevented? Is it not 
will meet along with the Town Council in the | this register of lodgings and accommodation to all the | possible for humane and intelligent men, though 
Council Chamber (previous to the hour agreed upon), | local committees, Other arrangements are under | they may be in the class of successful millowners 
and walk from thence to the Royal Institution in consideration for guiding the working classes on | and manufacturers, to study the future of their 
their official robes. The Prince will be conduct d | their arrivel by the trains to the lodgings they may | trade and of the population ienendion upon it, and 


go ’ . . ; ; > select. » iste ri ai . ict e °$ 9° ° 
through the hall of the institution to the door | select lhe register will contain a column in which to see that, instead of building more cotton-mills 


at the south, from whence a few paces will bring the nature and charges for the accommodation each , . ; . 

° _* é -s } g yeav s ‘ , 
him to the foundation of the National Gallery. Her party proposes to afford will be entered, cy the + rw ees ye gt gre pees 
Majesty’s stay at Balmoral will possibly be protracted At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, Mary Rook, | a oY Oe atat the umalbets of fhe well Ga a 


till near the middle of October, being her usual | aged thirty-nine, was tried for the murder of Mary | cotton and glut the markets of the world with ca- 
period of six weeks. On the return of the Court | Wallis, ber own daughter by a former husband. From lico, a much more glorious task would be to try 
from Balmoral, Prince Albert has agreed to dine with the evidence it appeared that the girl had been subjected | what can be done to renovate society by the 
the Lord Mayor of York—the day fixed being the | wd grote eageryy Deis on by oe on | intelligent application of surplus capital to the 
: , ¢ : ‘ aturé the j > » he i Fone ‘ . 
— of October. We understand that sixty men of ied _ >. pr lacy beaten tek Pon sri eed | cultivation of the soil, by a thorough revolution 
Ae oe pee Highlanders, commanded by three repeatedly threatened to murder the girl, the woman | of agriculture, which shall place it worthily among 
cers, are under orders to leave early next week | at Jast gave her a beating which appeared to have brought | modern arts ? 


rd “<a to be a guard of honour to her Majesty ona fatal illness, The jury found the prisoner only | In a large factory, or chemical work of any kind, 
uring her residence in her Highland home.” guilty of an assault, and she was sentenced to twelve one cannot help admiring the way in which every- 
mouths’ imprisonment. 


The further the President of the Republic proceeds | _A travelling hawker, named Miller, accompanied by | thing —— to a hs gg | bese Nopion 
on his journey in the east of France the more decided , is wife and another person, was proceeding on the | is wasted or suffered to Be Ne. Su stances the 
do the demonstrations of the population in favour of Bristol road, from Gloucester, yesterday, with a deg-cart | most useless at first sight are converted into 
the Republic become. Throughout Alsatia the cries | COt@ining their wares, when they quarrelied, aud after | valuable articles of commerce. No particle passes 
of “Vive la République !"" drowned all others, not- | *{¥ apury words the man struck his wife a violent blow | unnoticed or unhandled by finger or machinery. 
+ a Pag all aaa ae poe —- knocked into the ditch by the roadside, where she lay | aon let any one ey Kae weg would tel 
is et Beas J “ - was the case also at Lyons a8 well | motionless. The other man became alarmed, and with the same amount 0' SKIii and industry were a pli 
sangon ; and a letter from Mulhausen states to that miraculous laboratory, the soil. People 





that b ; the assistance of the husband pulled her out of the ditch, 
. Bag A Belfort and Mulhausen, the cries of but life was found to be quite extinct. Miller was con- | talk of the mye wy of Great Britain as having 
up by gy am — pay Pine ag way et " by = Pe tp Baw me me aaten hn he awaits the | outstripped the means of subsistence—which is true 
) § . » answere y > pec 8 . : sa ; had ccess 
cries of ‘* Vive la République !"’ In Mulhausen a bail The execution of Hannah Curtis, now in Gloucester | ouhy int « leatag sites, . ri ew! “ ne § 
was offered tothe President, whoremained there ashort | COUnty prison under sentence of death for the murder of | to the land, and — wisely directed, * there would 
time, and danced with Madame Klie, the wife of the | bet husband at Frampton Cotterell by poison, was fixed be found,” as Miss Martineau remarks, “ not one 
Procureur of the Republic, The officers of the staff | for Saturday (to-day), and all the awful preparations had | superfluous pair of hands, not one mouth that 
of the two regiments furming the garrison, the prefect, pena we At s tate hour = an oe | might not easily be fed.” Indeed, it would be 
the sub-pretect, MM. Heckeren and Migeon, repre- | jand, where Sir George Grey is now scjourning, with « | €8¥ to demonstrate that, were the soil properly 
g ¥ . . , a ’ , . ‘ . . . “ 
ay Ay pred se: le, a the en ia a containing a respite of the execution “ until her cultivated, a. Britain ies OPE many times 
ant, Xc., were present. ere cries of * Vive le | Majesty’s pleasure shall be known,.”’ The messenger | its present population with food, 
: = Ping : bet | | Majesty’s pleasure shall be known, ry P pop 
opt - : ive het spe . ee a but me ——e from ope on Tuesday, and had travelled | But before this can be done effectually we must 
so heard cries of ** Vive la République!’’ | night and day in order to arrive in time. | - ig : . hang 
As the President returned to the Hotel de Ville, al- | The two Irishmen, Murphy and Sullivan, convicted at a pec ey 1 nee — " f poten ae the 
most the only cry heard was * Vivela Képublique !"’ the last Monmouth assizes of the murder of Jane Lewis, | ™US (ns aS ae ms ee 
The Journal de I’ Ain says:—‘* A number ot bons | U2derwent their sentence at Monmouth yesterday, in | real uses of wealth, and their duty to each other as 
mots of the President of the Republic, in passing | front of the county gaol. Murphy confessed that he | members of the same great commonwealth, Such 
through Our province. are in circulation. y , struck the first blow, and that both of them carried her }a change cannot take place suddenly. It will not 
- I . 1 ulat 1 We will | into th d t Sullivan d tehed h Th had | ae ; I 7 
cite one among others: A little before arriving at |): Fete eee area eee ka kt ak Ley | come, like “a social earthquake, Overt 
Lyons, a man w: ; , : neh | killed her, Murphy said, because they thought she had : : ” 
Fo bine man was bathing near a little town, and on | victuals in her basket; and they, having been without | everything most stable and most valuable,” but by 
7 > 5 ¢ 4 . . ’ , ' 4 
a a sident in the steamer he raised his | food for five days, were induced, by the pains of hunger, | the growth and enlightenment of the understanding 
om the water and roared like a madman, | to commit the crime, and the conscience of the community, But come 
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the change will, if it is still given to nations to rise 
above the retail spirit of trade. Meanwhile, true 
Reformers, looking at the - of ae — 
wm of ined ee a ownership, will be 
inclined to ask ‘with Miss Martineau, “ whether 
an can be much worse than that under 
which we are living ?” e 
It will be said that in this instance the greater 
fertility and larger profits may be referred 
to the neighbourhood of a populous city where 
demand for the produce of the land would be found, 
and from whence might be drawn continual and 
abundant supplies manure. But both these 
conditions of high and profitable farming would be 
fulfilled were associated capital and labour em- 
loyed in the cultivation of extensive tracts, com- 
bined with handicraft trades and other industrial 
operations. The source of increased production 
and the means of its consumption would both be 
found in the numbers thus organized and located 
on the land brought under the system,—while from 
Capital would be derived the means of employing 
every new invention and improvement, whether in 
machinery or in other matters connected with 
tillage, which can but seldom, and then with but 
inadequate advantage, be ——- 4 to bear upon 
smaller and isolated portions. To this subject we 
shall frequently return ; it is of sufficient importance 
for many articles, bearing, as it does, within it the 
solution of our social difficulties, and the means of 
reconciling the differences by which our country is 
distracted. 





PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 
STATISTICS convey a most brilliant picture of the 
national ss. The subjoined figures form 
the two outer columns of a table in the last number 
of M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary, in its new 
and improved shape. The figures show the pro- 
gress of population, revenue, commerce, and 

uction from the year 1775 to 1848. Ireland 
is excluded from the table. The facts compressed 
into its compact form are well worth studying. 








1775. 1818, 
Population of Great Britain .......... 8,800,000} 21,000,000 
eee 4,470,008) = 28,189,000 
Total public revenue raised by taxation 
in Great Britain...........e.eeeeeees 10,038,000} 53,506,000 
MED "aeveeeheeenscocconceséresecces | Nil. Nil. 
Amount of loans & taxes taken together | 10,038,000 3,500,090 


5s 
Amount of taxes paid by each individual | 22s. 9d. 50s. Lid. 
Amount of taxes dnd loans paid by each | 
individual 











Ceccccccccce cecseccccece 22s. Od. 50s. 11d. 

WRN OE Mo... senccesceccoccsecccs 17,200,090) = 45,600,000 
Shipping (of United Kingdom). 697,305 4,052,169 
Imports of cotton in Ibs...........06.. 5,000,000| 686,400,0 0 
Produce of iron in Great Britain in tons 50,000 1,850,000 
Produce of wheat per acre in bushels. 20) 32 
Price of wheat per quarter............ 49s. 10d. 50s. 6d. 

Declared value of exports .......... ee - 58,739,000 
Efficiency of same amount of labour.... 2 





From the table we learn that, in spite of agri- 
cultural distress, the landed interest has made a 
considerable advance: the rental of land has in- 
creased in the ratio of more than 2} tol. This 
increase must have accrued more from the in- 
creased productiveness of the soil than from the 
acquisition of land under Enclosure Acts. In 1827 
the number of statute acres in cultivation through- 
out the United Kingdom amounted to 46,139,228, 
as nearly as possible two acres for each inhabitant : 
since 1826 the Enclosure Acts have appropriated 
483,120 statute acres, while the addition to the 
population has been 4,899,685. Land, therefore, 
is much more valuable to its owners. We know 
that the chief elements of necessary expenditure— 
the cost of food, raiment, and lodging—respec- 
tively of land rental, has diminished. e position 
of the landowner, therefore, is much better. 

Passing from land to commerce, we find that the 
shipping interest, as represented by the gross 
amount, has increased in a far greater ratio: it has 
increased nearly sixfold, while the increase of the 

pulation is not threefold. In proportion, there- 
ore, to the mere growth of the nation in numbers, 
the growth of its shipping interest has doubled. 
The shipping interest is twice as large and im- 
rayne ~ it -y Tag en too, we may repeat, in 

is instance, of the distress so often alleged on 
behalf of that interest. =, 

Our landed interest, then, has grown much faster 
than the country : the shipping interest still faster. 

But if shipping commerce has thus increased, 
how much more has the manufacturing interest of 


the country increased? It has not contented itself 
with the 


ve growth of the a but calls 
ger amount of foreign tonnage. 
the growth of the iron trade, uemene 
od of the table in the ratio of 

The | rt of iron in an unmanufactured 






| the people. The condition of the English people 








state has advanced in an extraordinary degree—from 
4585 tons in the first year of the present century 
to 358,844 tons in the year 1844. ‘This vast con- 
sumption of iron at home as well as abroad is 
ascribable to the extended use of machinery, which 
inself indicates the immense strides of productive 
activity. The declared value, that is the quantity 
of exports, has increased from nearly £38,000,000 
in the first year of the century to more than 
£63,000,000 in 1849. But the most surprising in- 
stance of growth is that in the cotton trade, 
pointed out by the consumption of raw cotton— 
that has increased 137 fold—nevertheless, the 
exports of woollen fabrics have increased, and 
steadily continue to increase. 

Thus we see how enormously has increased the 
property, wealth, and production of the country, 
what a vast development of its resources has been 
effected, what an immense increase of available in- 
come, what an immense increase in comfort and 
luxury. Great Britain has enlarged her resources, 
has a greater command over her resources, can 
bring more forward in the general competition of 
the world. High as her condition was at the be- 
ginning of the century, it has risen, and still con- 
tinues to rise. 

The national revenue has of course increased 
with the national wealth. Skip the period of the 
war, when the demands were exaggerated, and you 
find that it has increased from £10,000,000 to 
£53,000,000. But that increase of burden bears 
no proportion to the general increase of wealth in 
the fm of the table; therefore, although the burdens 
of Great Britain have increased in the ratio of more 
than five to one, the gigantic increase of her wealth 
ought to remove every apprehension on that score. 

So it would if the table were quite explicit. But, 
indeed, there is something beneath that is not 
shown in the table. There ts this immense increase 
in prosperity and resources; but the question occurs, 
does this really represent the improved condition 
of the people, meaning by the people, the largest 
number of human beings collected on this island? 
It does not,—quite the reverse. This immense 
increase of prosperity and wealth is irrespective of 


has in no degree corresponded with this apparent 
advance. On the contrary, its condition is in 
many respects worse. We see in the table itself 
that the burden of taxes upon each individual has 
increased in a greater degree than the number of 
the individuals. ‘The increase of the population is 
as 8 to 21, the increase of taxes paid by each indi- 
vidual is as 23 to 51; that is, each person has to pay 
considerably more than twice as much as he had to 
pay in the year first set forth. Now we know, that 
although the price of food and clothing has dimi- 
nished, the rate of wages, excepting in the cotton 
trade and some employments necessary to it, has 
not advanced. The data on this subject are not 
very satisfactory. But the general effect of Mr. 
Porter’s statements is to show that upon the whole 
wages have been stationary. 


The reports in the Morning Chronicle have 
proved beyond question that, in the greater number 
of trades and agricultural employments, the con- 
tinued tendency of wages is to diminish. The 
condition, therefore, of the poor—that is, of the 
vast number of the people collected on this 
island, is nearly stationary; but the amount of 
taxes which each father of a family has to pay, 
taking a family of five persons, has increased from 
something like £5 to something like £12. The 
gigantic prosperity, therefore, represented by the 
table is realized not by the nation, but by a com- | 
paratively limited class, including the landlords, 
shipowners, manufacturers, merchants, and others 





of the middle class. The people, the greatest 
number of human beings, has no concern in that 
prosperity, is not better off, but does have to pay a 
much larger quota towards the expenses incurred 
in promoting that advancement. There is some- | 
thing rather horrible in this golden facade of | 
prosperity with that increasing misery behind it. | 
To the real nation—that is, the vast number of | 
the people,—the country is not so finely in the | 
world. We are beginning to understand now | 
a-days how imperfect is the information conveyed 
by mere figures, and what desperately false con- | 
clusions too blind an obedience may occasion. 
One of our most intelligent writers on statistics, | 
in his smiling and somewhat poetical work called | 
the Progress of the Nation accounts for the un- | 
deniable depression of certain industrial classes, by 
the fact that most labouring men purchase their 
food in very {small quantities from retail dealers, 
who are themselves unable to purchase in the 





[Sarurpay, | \j 


best markets; to want of “ providence,” ang 
even to idleness! ‘The writer in the Mornj 
Chronicle, who has studied the facts on 
spot, has thrown a little more light on this 
hideous part of the national progress, H, 
has shown that, in many parts of London, ip. 
dustry the most heroic, amounting to an utter 
abnegation of existence, is unable to keep page 
with the demands of nature ; that large aenhenl in 
one devoted district are permanently on short 
commons in spite of the most incredible 

to let the hand of labour keep pace with the 
cravings of hunger. To talk of saving or 
vidence to those who cannot get on from hand to 
mouth is an absurd mockery. It is true that the 
bulk of the nation is not in the condition of Spital. 
fields, but an increasing part of the nation, far 
larger in numbers, we suspect, than that embraced 
by the prosperity, is permanently verging on that 
low condition. 

Such discordant states in one country are 
dangerous. It is not only the moral effect of 
the contrast which exasperates the poor,—that is, 
be it never ‘forgotten, the great number of the 
people,—who compare their own hardships with 
the growing luxury around them; it is not only 
that the sense of injustice at such unequal distn. 
bution is exasperated by the instigation of want to 
clutch at the good which is held by the few; but 
this accumulation of wealth and resources in the 
hands of the few positively aggravates the burden 
upon the many. To all these classes the 
proportionate increase of wealth imparts, both 
in the labour market and in the produce 
market, an immense purchasing power over the 
industrious classes. ‘The money classes are able to 
rule the industrious classes with the ponderous 
sceptre of competition, and to out-buy them in 
every market of necessity or luxury. e money 
classes dictate the modes of transit, the rates of 
rent, the money prices of food, for which 
can pay so liberally. The money classes for their 
own purposes keep up “the national faith,” in the 
shape of the huge debt, which consumes. more than 
half of what the poor man pays to the taxgatherer, 
because any shock to the funds is supposed to tell 
first upon trade. The money classes keep up the 
expensive forms of government, which is convenient 
chiefly to themselves, who enjoy the prosperity 
which government preserves to the respectable 
orders of society. 

The money classes absorb the whole of the 
patronage belonging to these operations. It is not 
merely a sense of invidious discontent which ani- 
mates the poor man; he is also conscious that 
these immense resources are used to increase his 
burden and to aggravate his hardships—the pros- 
perity of others is attained at his expense. Statis- 
tical writers have no warrant for talking in this 
way about the progress of the nation. ‘They should 
avow that their figures only represent the progress 
of certain persons; the nation has no such pro- 
gress, and, unless some means be taken to redress 
this dangerous condition of public affairs, some 
day of hardship is like to precipitate a very dis- 
agreeable reckoning. 

We shall have occasion to probe some parts of 
this large subject rather deeper. 





JACK KETCH AS A MORAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Tue gallows-tree continues to bear, but its fruit 
does not prove any wholesomer than of old. One 
of its most recent acquisitions is Bennison, the 
Scottish Mawworm, who poisoned his wife to be free 
for union with a girl that had inspired a spin 
passion. How far will his hanging influence 
minds of a like class to treat their wives less cruelly? 

His story exhibits a curious confusion of ideas. 
He expressed great affection for his little daughter 
when she visited him in prison. His religious 
fervour was constant, ebullient ; he had “ remark- 
able gifts of extempore prayer.” Natural affection 
therefore, he had; and some religious sense, how- 
ever perverted by the highly dogmatic disguise 
which religious sense takes in Scotland. On the 
other hand, he was improvident and intemperate. 
Now, improvidence is a common failing with 
poor; and in Scotland intemperance is positively 
fostered by those Sabbatarian rigours which debar 
the humbler classes from all recreation. His“ piety 
does not seem to have stood him in much stead: 
his Methodism seems even to have aided in his 
criminal propensity. He avers, that after he 
administered the poison, he was struck with re- 
morse, and would have revealed his crime; but he 
did not summon aasistance “‘ for fear of detection. 
This is remarkable. 
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Looking at these indications of character and 
motive, and considering what would be the in- 
fences to affect such a mind—and it is the 
inchoate Bennisons who are to be influenced by the 
example of this perfected criminal—it does not 

that the gallows is the appropriate instru- 
ment of determent, nor that Methodism or saintism 
js an efficient guide to virtue. Methodism acts as 
a sort of auxiliary pander ; the fear of punishment 
causes him to abstain from doing what he could to 
reveal his crime. Yet he had some promptings of: 

feeling which a better training might have 
developed. With a criminal of his class, it is 
evident that the best example would be one of peni- 
tential expiation and reform ; not the transient and 
terrible agony of hanging, but such a correcting 
discipline as that suggested by Captain Maconochie. 
It is clear that he was open to influences appealing 
to his better instincts and feelings; but that 
neither the prayer meetings nor the gailows pre- 
sented the channel for making that appeal. 








THE RAILWAY DRIVERS’ STRIKE, 


Arrer looking at all the facts connected with the 
strike of the enginemen and firemen lately in the 
employment of the Eastern Counties Railway, we 
cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
Company, as represented by its officials, is chiefly to 
blame. The first aggressor appears to have been 
Mr. Gooch ; who, after ten years’ service in the 
employment of the South Western Railway, entered 
that of the Eastern Railway Company, about a 
month ago, as Superintendent of Locomotives. 
One of his first acts was a vigorous attempt to 
ut the establishment on a better footing; but, 
in doing this, he seems to have made it his 
study to enforce certain reductions of wages, which 
immediately caused complaints from the men. 
They carried their complaint to the directors, 
stating their determination not to submit to 
his “ unjust and tyrannical proceedings,” and 
demanding his dismissal. This request not having 
been complied with, 178 of them gave immediate 
notice of their intention to leave the Company’s 
service at the end of a week. The directors refused 
to yield; and, accordingly, the men departed. 
Their places have been partially supplied by new 


THE WORKERS AND THE LANDUORDS. 


In the speech which Lord Stanley made on the Greek 
question, he spoke of ‘a cannie Scot,’’ a Mr. Finlay, 
who had bought a piece of land at Athens for £20; and, 
as it happened that King Otho’s palace was built in the 
immediate vicinity, this small plot was required for a 
palace-garden. Under these circumstances, Mr. Finlay, 
knowing that he had a monopoly of the article wanted, 
demanded £1600 for the piece of ground which he had 
bought for less than £20, although he had added no 
value to it. Such a demand Lord Stanley deemed a case 
of exorbitant extortion. But will he apply the same rule 


| to his own case? In a recent publication, Mr. Somer- 


ville, better known as ‘One who has whistled at 
the Plough,”’ gives the particulars of a case in which 
Lord Stanley plays the part of the “ cannie Scot’ 
at Liverpool quite as cleverly as Mr. Finlay appears to 
havedoneatAthens. Inthe caseof Finlay, Lord Stanley 
would have allowed him compensation; but the standard 


the owner. Let us see how Mr. Somerville applies this 
very simple rule to Lord Stanley’s own affairs. 


ultimately to form a ground rent, growing in amount as 


industry and productive capital of Lancashire.” 


cially during the last sixty or eighty years. 
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weakness 


on which he would grant it would be merely the price 
originally paid for, or the value added to, the land by 


“ This principle applied to the purchase of the Bootle Sands 
by the dock trustees of Liverpool, three years ago, would have 
saved £70,000 to that corporation, Lord Stanley was a party to 
the exaction of that sum. It is to be expended in a few ng 
viver- 
pool grows—millions of pounds sterling to accrue to each suc- 
ceeding generation of Stanleys for ever. And for what? Fora 
waste to which neither Lord Stanley nor any of his family added 
a penny of value at any time. And further, a waste which is 
surrounded by the Stanley estate of valuable land, which is 
valuable only because of the growth of Liverpool, the intense 
. 


What a paltry case of extortion is that of Finlay com- 
pared with the Derby transaction, which is merely a 
type of what has been going rapidly forward in the 
neighbourhood of every large town in the kingdom, espe- 


Fettow TRAVELLER,—I continue my search, 
and gladly pass from the discords which human 
1as conjoined with the idea of religion to 


such a demonstration, but manifestly because the 
— minds of France, although perfectly free 
from dogmatic a adhere to some 
religious belief. this country the signs of the 
approximation are observable on at side. Could 
I do so with safety to others I might cite many 
instances of a new spirit which is egy A 
the Church of England, generalizing its 

and at the force of zeal which they have 


—the faith in God and in the moral portion of the 
doctrine taught by Jesus. These signs are known 
by me to exist, not in any particular private circle, 
but in a great variety of directions ; not only in dis. 
engaged members of the Church, like Foxton and 
others, who have openly dissented, but in many who 
are now working members of that Church, and com- 
pelled by circumstances toretain, wholly unimpai 

the outward aspect of orthodoxy. I am told that 
among the younger class of Dissenting ministers, 
with whom I am not so well acquainted, a spirit 
precisely similar is gaining ground; insomuch that 
these younger men will act rather as the ministers 
of the universal faith than as the ministers of sect. 
A still more remarkable change is taking place be- 
fore our eyes among that sca class who 
may be said to represent the Freethinkers of the 
last two or three generations. Their demeanour is 
characterized generally by two traits new and most 
important in their consequences. In place of speak- 
ing in that veiled language, which was 

among all but the vulgar and audacious, they now 
speak in direct and open terms. Heterodoxy, to 
use its antiquated name, no longer resorts to the 
bye-way of wit for its freest issues, but can speak 
in the simple language of common life. It does so 
without fear and with impunity. The other trait is, 
that in place of the blank scepticism which was 
prevalent among the intellectual classes, there is 
now a disposition to reunite under the common 


influence of the universal a For signs of 
these several approximations I might point you to 
the admirable books of Francis Newman on 


Soul and the Phases of Faith ; of Foxton, on the 
tendency of society towards a new kind of a 
Christianity ; of Leigh Hunt, my most 

father and friend, who makes an explicit de- 


the question of its umity and of the mode in which | Claration of faith at the same time that he 
its essential spirit may be made a rule of harmony, | points to that “great revelation of the universe 

Among the many phases of the religious agitation | of which Humboldt is the great prophet in our 
which just now moves society in so many parts of | day; to the generous book of the Episc . 
the world, I notice three of special importance. In | Bushnell, on God in Christ ; could I roclaim their 
authorship, I might point to the irable ano- 


men, who are described by Mr. Gooch as “ good 
and efficient drivers ;’” many of them, however, if 
we judge from the accidents which have already 
happened, are utterly unfit to be entrusted with the 
charge of life and property. 

The present state of the question, then, is, that 
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spite of all the concussions which opinion has re- 


SR Preaseraenaat TARTARS 


BYERS FLEES ees* 


the regular traffic of 300 miles of railway has been 
thrown into complete confusion by Mr. Gooch’s 
hasty attempts at reform and his eagerness to effect 
It is true that he denies 

is ever having had any intention to reduce wages ; 
but the men reiterate their statements on that head 
with the most circumstantial precision. 


In this position of affairs the public will naturally 


it savings in wages. 





begin to enquire how far the Eastern Railway Com- 
pany is fulfilling those conditions on which its 
virtual monopoly of carrying goods and passengers 
was granted. In almost every instance a railway 
company, from the magnitude of its capital, the 
wide range and exclusive character of its opera- 
tions, as well as the peculiar privileges secured to 
it by Parliament, is beyond the influence of com- 
petition. Its government is of a mixed administra- 
tive character, its objects being to make all the profit 
it can, consistently with the securing of certain 
services to the public who are not shareholders. 
First among these services is the safe conduct of 
its passenger traffic. Having invested so much 
power in the hands of a railway company, the 
public has right to demand that human life shall 
not be put in jeopardy by measures contrived for 
no other en ree than to swell the company’s divi- 
dends. Granting that a Superintendent is able to 
show the possibility of saving a few hundred 
pounds a-year by reducing the wages of certain 
workmen holding responsible situations on the line, 
it is neither just nor wise to attempt any such 
Saving, on the plea that men can easily be found to 
work at the reduced rate: unless the men feel that 
they are justly, if not liberally, paid, they will not 
© animated by a spirit conducive to the comfort 
and safety of the public: such savings, therefore, 
risk the lives of the passengers. This is bad ad- 
ministration; but bad administration of the great 
ighways will not long be tolerated by the pub- 
lic: unless directors administer in the sense of 


the public interest, Parliament will be forced to 


fo adn maidence ” in them, and they will have 


ceived in the last and the present century, I notice 
that the perennial faith in religion which appears to 
have endured among mankind from the earliest 
history of our race, is not only unshaken, but is 
actually gaining strength with the immense deve- 
lopment of free opinion in our day. In propor- 
tion to the growth of knowledge and the emancipa- 
tion of opinion, this perennial adhesion to a belief 
in religion receives stronger sanction. 


inconsistent state of opinion. 


we have entered would need volumes. 








Secondly, I 
observe that the faith in dogmatic belief—that 1s to 
say, belief, not in the essential and universal spirit 
of Religion, but in the particular doctrines taught 
by particular priesthoods,—is losing its strength, 
as the education of mankind extends the insight 
into those incredibilities which are bound up with 
dogmatic belief. In one sense, therefore, there is 
a disposition throughout the whole of society—I 
am not now speaking of peculiar sceptical classes, 
but of the whole mass of society—to repel the in- 
fluence of religion along with those incredibilities | that motive power in the one J ‘ 
which growing intelligence repels, but which tbe | think that if men who have the faculties and attain- 
vulgar idea unites with religion. Thirdly, I notice | ments for such an investigation were to undertake 
among the several sects into which society may be | it with the necessary conditions, it would not be 
divided on the subject of religious belief, a ten- | long before we should attain to an unity of Reli- 
dency to agree on the broadest essentials, and to | gion, overriding the partial divisions of sect. The 
draw together in that common recognition. The | necessary conditions to such an investigation would 
second of these averments appears to be incom- | be to observe, reflect, and note ; and religiously to 

atible with the two others; the inconsistency, | abstain from presuming anything beyond the facts 

owever, lies, not in my explanation, but in the | to be noted and modestly inferred. 


nymous letters on the subject of Religion in the 
Open Council of my own paper. In short, the dis- 
position to appeal from dogma to the universal 
conscience and faith of mankind is to be found in 
every class of society, and every class of public 
discussion. 

These phenomena, taken together, have filled me 
with a hope that the time has come when our 
fellow-men, in place of wasting their aspirations and 
their energies in quarrelling upon sectarian points, 
may find a common term of Rel ion which shall 
unite all sects as provinces in one vast world, and 
enable those who have hitherto contended, to join 
their forces under the all-prevailing influence for 
the advancement of their species. Such a social 
revolution would emancipate Religion from the 
self-contest which at present neutralizes and wastes 
the greatest influence that can prevail over large 
bodies of men, and would throw the whole force of 
reat direction. I 


If men so 
qualified would let their facts and inductions alone 


I might bring many signs of the general ap- | be the elements of their conclusions, and not im- 
onside <n I Ba path Mentd y= I will port into those conclusions something beyond, 
not encumber this letter with too much in the nature | Unknown, probably unexisting, and only assumed, 
of testimony. ‘To exhaust the subject on which the conclusions would then be as pure as human 
I will, | intelligence could attain. 
however, point to a few leading facts. You notice | in this spirit of modesty, with whatsoever courage 
that on the Continent,—in Germany, for example, and diligence, would educe from facts and reflec- 
where the subject of Religion has been very much | tion all that we can know of the true and universal 
discussed of late, the newest spirit is one which | Religion. 

seeks to unite the philosophism of that country 
with the old spirit of Christianity. In France, | For example, there is the one vast undeniable fact 
again, the latest revolution abstained from any | that, speaking generally, the religious impulse is a 
anti-religious demonstration, not only because the | fixed trait of human nature, existing so universally 
great mass of society would have been alienated by | both as to space and time, and under circumstances 





Investigations carried on 


There are materials for such an investigati 
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Saturbay, 





feels it as to 


So different, as to indicate for it a spontaneous and | simple. Of such things, at all events, I know some | I believe that such knowledge is so potent in ie 
instinctive nature. To the existence of a Divine | attributes. I comprehend the music of a voice, 1| force over him that fully 


Being it points by the force of what appears to be a 
revelatiots to de through his instincts. We con- 
ceive the existence of something beyond what we 
see, hear, or feel around us; something besides it, 
different from it, but not alien to it; greater, 
but not including the universe; having some 
power over it. Taking this instinct in its 
most general and simple form, it is a vague sense 
of an entity compared to which all that we can re- 
cognize with our senses is partial, subject, and 
transitory. The idea inspires a sense of awe but 
trust ; we connect it with the instincts of piety and 
conscience. At first, we can scarcely_approach to 
more definite ideas without derogating from the 
vastness and sublimity of that vague idea. In our 
earliest efforts to getat someconception morespecific, 
while we impute to that entity existence, we cannot 
dissociate the idea of distinctness from that of organic 
life or tangibility. We ascribe to it powers, and 
confound those powers with natural agencies. We 
im to it the most exalted attributes, and cannot 
en our conception of attributes beyond human 
virtues—the correlatives of human finitude and 
weakness. We apply to it the operations of our 
reason, and that, following our senses only part 
away—for the senses have a greater scope than the 
reason—we fall back upon the material idea of 
Pantheism. On the first effort to move beyond the 
Tudimentary impulse, we can scarcely stir a step 
Without derogating from the vastness, nor without 
taking in some kind of assumption. 

But I want to escape from this fettering thraldom 
of assumption, which, like a tangled briar, arrests 
the strcigutin steps of thougit, and throws it 
down. I look around me to see what I can see 
and hear in the broad expanse of nature; I seek if 
there is an answer to the impulse within me, but I 
look passively for what I see and hear without im- 
patience to construe it, or to give it a humanized 
shape. I find that the impulse in me is answered, in 
varying dialects, by the same impulse in all mankind. 
I find it uncontradicted, except by assumptions. 1 
find it, indeed, laden and smothered by the mass 
of dogmatic fictions of which “ Religion” is built 
in so many forms ; but the primary impulse is still 
the same. Even the “ philosopher,’ who denies 
Religion, speaks with bated breath against the 
instinct that he feels. I see that as mankind be- 
comes more and more wise, those fictions lose their 
force; they become fewer, simpler, and in some 
degree less oppugnant to the simple impulse. ‘I'he 
idol worship of the savage, whose God is a stock 
with no intelligence but bad passions, expands 
into the pantheism of modern science. Men note 
the “harmony of the sciences,” or rather the 
harmony of those natural powers which come 
within the ken of the sciences; and they find that 
every natural power tends to produce beauty and 
goodness. ‘The uniformity of effect suggests unity 
of cause, and, looking at the universe that expands 
into unity before their view, they jump to the con- 
=e that that is God—that the God is “the 

I.” 

My slower mind will not move so fast. [I still 
hear the voice of the instinctive revelation, which 
tells me that there is a great region of the unknown, 
greater than the known, but not dissevered from it, 
since I imagine its existence. I note that our in- 
stincts are true in their simplest dictates. This 
is a very important fact, and it deserves special 
examination. 

Of some instincts we know the history in its 
origin and its full plant. We see the instinct of the 
child which makes it suck; and, although it is 
impossible to conceive anything less “ intelligent ” 
or distinct than the vague want of the babe, we see 
that it is frue. ‘The instinct of sex is an untaught 
truth, of which the history is but partially known 
to many creatures that ob 
the instinct to provide for a progeny which the 


ichneumon fly never sees a true revelation to it, | 


though never confirmed to its “knowledge”? 
Could that creature think, it would know that it 
obeyed an impulse, though it could not be argu- 


mentatively “ convinced :” it would know its duty, | 


without understanding it. Human kind cannot 
resist the impulse to care for the welfare of future 
generations which it will never see. In all these 
matters there is an instinctive knowledge which is 
true, and which outruns doctrinal knowledge. I 
cannot, then, refuse to believe in instinct uncon- 
tradicted. 

I am conscious that some things appear to come 
quite within the scope of my senses—as one sound 
—a: of dew, or any things which are small and 


understand the wholesomeness and pleasant flavour 
of afruit. But all things I know imperfectly, and 
the degree of my knowledge has not much relation 
to nearness or remoteness. I can see a sun of 
other firmaments which is so distant that it would 
take countless ages to travel to it ; but I cannot see 
how it is that the food which I eat becomes blood 
and flesh within me. I find that there have been 
things passing within and around me wholly un- 
known: every new discovery makes ime believe 
that there are still more things unknown: the 
atoms of solid bodies seem to move upon their 
fixed places, in “‘ Brown’s Dance;” creatures live 
where all seemed void ; the power of life has some 
mysterious sympathy with the lightning of the 
storm; organization keeps its appointed symmetry 
in me and my fellows, through incessant changes, 
and we know not how, feel not the process. We know 
parts only of things nearest. We are not separated 
from nature—the air permeates our whole frame; 
our thoughts pass from one to the other. I am 
like a drop in the ocean, which is interpenetrated 
by the nature of all around it—ignorant of what is 
in me, or what Iam in—to myself an unknown 
drop in the ocean of space; so that the unknown 
is around me, in me, through me; I am myself 
part of the unknown. ‘The universe goes through 
and through me, and 1am not separate from it. 
My instincts tell me of the known, and of the 
unknown, mingled. Where I know their history, I 
know that they are true. I find everywhere existence, 
beauty, goodness ; I recognize an influence common 
to all, to the unknown by what I know of it. My 
instinct tells me that there is a great influence 
ruling over the known and the unknown: men 
have called it God, and imagine for it every sort of 
attribute; I cannot follow out its vastness, nor 
imagine for it its shape extending within the region 
of the unknown, nor comprehend its integrity. I 
am conscious of it; I worship it in the beauty and 
goodness that exist—so my instinct tells me—by its 
influence. ‘That is the essential part of universal 
belief. 

I am conscious of its influence over all I know 
—over all I know in part; I am conscious,—be- 


partial, but all-pervading,—that it extends beyond 
what I know, and beyond the parts of what I 
know even unto what I do not know; and I cannot 
gainsay the belief of my instinct that it extends 
over all existence. But I am not bound to know 
it all— presumption halts rebuked at the very 
thought that the limited and the transitory can 
comprehend the limitless and the eternal. 
know not,” says Shelley, 

“ We know not where we go or what sweet dreams 

May pilot us through caverns strange and fair 
Of tar and pathiess passion, while the stream 
Of life our bark doth on its whirlpools bear, 
Spreading swift wings as sails to the dim air; 
Nor should we seek to know, so the devotion 

Of love and gentle thoughts be heard still there, 
Louder and louder, from the utmost ocean 

Of universal life attuning its commotion.” 

But so far as Iam I feel it existing over all, and 
conscience tells me that all things—which I can know 
or can know in part—that they, by existing, or by 
growing, or by acting, answer to that influence and 
serve it. Men lose their clear sense in fruitless 
enquiries to define “free will” and “‘ necessity,” — 
fruitless, because they cannot comprehend the 
scope of things which exceed their own finitude ; 


in us, and that it can consciously serve that in- 





ey the impulse: is not | 














fluence which produces good. 

pass away, and good remains. 
thing stable but what is good; evil is self-destruc- 
tive: so that even whether we will or not, we serve 
that sacred influence; but if we will, we can do so 
directly. The fruit of our willing action may be 
small, but so are all the ultimate particles of the 
vast entire, each particle filling its place. I believe, 
then, that all parts of the universe subserve the 


| great influence that reigns over the whole; and | 
That seems to | 


| that man knows that he does so. 
| be the essential part of the universal Faith. 

| I see that when the senses are awakened to the 
| knowledge of what is—to the knowledge of Truth or 
| that which is—of Goodness or what is considered in 
| its influence each part on the other—and Beauty, or 
| the perfection of what is as recognized by human 
| perception—that when the senses are awakened to 
| that knowledge, they become more powerful in their 
| intelligence, and the will becomes more beneficent ; 
‘so that the happiness of him who is awakened is 
| greater, and chiefly because he knows and can aug- 
! ment fhe happiness of those who exist around him, 


him to serve the universal influence. It 
“ duty”—if duty were not a rude ind Fon 
name for a sacred necessity and a means of : 
ness. Not so to serve is to forego the insp ‘ 
of the divine will, to be a creature of a lower kind, 
and thus to have less life than befals men awakened 
It is his conscious mission that his acts shall har. 
monize with the working of the influence that cre. 
ates good and beauty for ever, as we believe, by a 
ever continued act of creation; it is man’s mission 
to make his willed life harmonize with that uni. 
versal influence, regardless of the dogmas that 
blind the untaught or the mistaught, and make 
them pervert its working—immortal beyond their 
conception. In this seems to consist the essential 
spirit of Religion. 

I think that if we study the facts presented } 
history and the actual state of society we shall hd 
cognize the force of this divine influence far beyond 
its conscious operation. We may see it, for 
example, in that devotion to art for the sake of the 
goodness which is in art, that irresistible impulse 
of all true artists, insomuch that the true artist jg 
forced to follow the religion of his art, as it jg 
sometimes called, against all the dictates of passi 
opinion or self-interest. We see it in the beneyo. 
lence of men where it extends beyond personal 
affection and overrides the alienations of sect or 
country. We see it probably in the devotion of 
the highest intellects to science, not only for prac- 
tical and utilitarian objects, but for the nobler pur- 
pose of enlarging the faculties of mankind. 

In this broad view of religion we reconcile one 
disheartening doubt. Looking at the whole of the 
human race, as it has existed throughout all times 
and countries, we see each section vaunting its 
own knowledge of God, and denying that know. 
ledge to all the rest; each thus arrogant in its 
claims ; as though the All Powerful could not 
assert himself before the many. But each is re- 
futed by the faith of all the rest. In the spiritual 
view, these many sects become but so many human 
conceptions of the One; each conception but an 
effort indulged by each family of men to construct 





cause it is in its nature, as it is disclosed to me, not | 


“We | 


but instinct tells us that some particle of will lives 


Evil and evil doing | 
You can find no- | 


a definite idea of the Infinite. ‘T'o the Christian I 
would suggest one example which he will receive 
| with reverence. I have heard it remarked that 
| when the greatest of spiritual reformers, Jesus of 
Nazareth, was placed in any position of doubt by 
the questions of his followers, he returned an 
evasive answer. But another interpretation of his 
method is more correct and just: he invariably 
returned such an answer as should not shock the 
sense of the questioner, and so subvert his moral 
| sense, but should suggest a nobler and diviner 
| spirit; he invariably spoke in abatement of dogma 

and for the enlargement of faith; he invariably 
| preached that if there were many sects, there was 
one God. ‘The sermon on the Mount is a precept 
| for all churches—its spirit is religious unity. 


| Tuornton Hunt. 


| 








| 





| 


| 





Open Council. 


ARK ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONB. } 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakene 
and hisjudgment sharpened. If, then, 1t be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not,’at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 


LAND AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 


Bolton, near Skipton, August 15, 1850. 

| Srm,—TI observe in the Leader for August 10th a 
remark which induces me to write you this letter, 
After giving some extracts from an account wh 
furnished (by desire of an assistant poor-law com 
missioner) of a small experiment in farm in mY 
little field, you say you trust I shall see 18 con- 
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nection with certain questions in political economy | happy, or moderately easy in their circumstances. 
which require elucidation. This makes me suppose | The “statesmen” of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
that you will like to have my profession of faith on | have everything which, according to theory, ought to 
one or two points which are more freely discussed in | suffice to outward welfare. But they have (too many 
your paper than I see them elsewhere. Whatever I | of them) fallen behind the intelligence of the time. 
think on these subjects may be found avowed some- | Their tillage is slovenly—their old-fashioned ways | 
where or other in my published writings: but though | are wasteful. Their sons go off to the towns, while | 
I have nothing new to tell in regard to my convic- | the land cries out for more labour: the soil becomes 

















tions, it may possibly be useful to speak them plainl 
and concisely, in answer to the sort of appeal whic 
you have made to me. 

In a work of mine, published in 1837, called 
“Society in America,” there is a chapter entitled 
“Property.”” In that chapter (if I remember 
rightly, and I have not the book at hand) I declared 
my conviction that the institution of property neces- 
sary, and, therefore, venerable in its own time and 
place, is destined, like most, or all, institutions, to be 
superseded ; that it was in so many directions wear- 
ing out ; that it was clear that the time was come for 
it to be brought into question, and for experiments to 
be made by select companies of enlightened persons 


to dispense with it, and to try the coéperative prin- | 


ciple, after finding how unsatisfactory was the work- 
ing of the competitive. In giving an account of 


such communities as I had visited in America, I | 


declared the fact that economically they had all 
answered well; that the societies were rich; and 
that, though the members were not enlightened and 


happy, the failure was not attributable to their | 


associative principle, but in every case to the im- 
position of dogmas, and the palpable violation of 
some of the most indisputable laws of nature. If 
such was my view thirteen years ago, when it was 
scarcely possible to avow such convictions without 
being sent to Coventry, I need hardly say how 
strongly I feel on the matter;now, when every year 
has been opening the subject more and more widely, 
and Associative institutions are springing up every- 
where, and their members are studied in all their 
acts with almost as much interest as dread. My 
view of this change, and of the extension of the 
Associative principle, may be found recorded at 

. 567, vol. i. of my “‘ History of the Thirty Years’ 

eace,’’ Apropos of London clubhouses. 

During all these years I have never shared the 
popular dread of ‘* Sozialism’’ (as it was called) as 
of a social earthquake, which was to overthrow 
everything most stable and most valuable. I have 
always felt that changes in the fundamental consti- 
tution of society can arise only out of the ripened will 
of society. While this will is ripening, under the 
light and warmth of conviction, the transition is sure 
to be made safe by the trial of the requisite number 
of experiments, by companies who are, or believe 
themselves, ready to begin. The more such the 
better, provided only that the experiments are begun 
and carried on in a spirit of earnestness and patience, 
and by men and women who know what they are 
about. The matter is too serious for, not onl 
levity, but for either intellectual or moral hastiness. 
All being deliberately, and conscientiously, and 
dispassionately done, the more experiments of life 
in association the better. 


I expect little at present from associations which 


have not an agricultural basis. I mean from such | 


associations as exclude the employing capitalist. 
The common shop, the common kitchen, the com- 
mon supply of light, warmth, water, &c., may, no 
doubt, be made to answer well everywhere. But when 
it comes to Tailors’ Associations and the like, I do 


not see how, considering the state of society outside, | 


they can at present succeed for all the purposes re- 
quired of them. I do not see how the best workmen 
are to be retained. It is possible that continuity of 
employment may compensate to all but the best 


workmen for some reduction of receipts; but the | 


very best, who can always command employment, 
are not to be expected, and ought not to be asked, to 
sacrifice so many shillings a-week to their associa- 
tion with inferior workmen. ‘This is a matter which 
will presently indicate itself. If we keep our minds 
open to learn, we shall certainly soon be taught; and 
the more instructive experiments the better. 

Y Own strongest hope for the improvement of 
our social condition is in the directing of intelligence 
full upon the cultivation of the soil. We must have 
the intelligence first, or the mere division or tenure 
of the soil can do us no good. We-may argue for 
ever about large farms and small holdings, and be no 
better off, unless science and sense are brought to 
bear on the process of cultivation. I have seen the 
noble works of the late Lord Leicester in Norfolk, 
where thousands of human beings have been called 
into existence, and are living in comfort and intelli- 
eae the system of the largest farming to be 
oe “ ngland; and, on the other hand, I have 

n the dreadful state of savagery in which labourers 
a ne on other large properties where the game 
i € considered than the human inhabitants. I 


ave seen in foreign countries, and in rare instances 
at home 


] < ~ : 
anded Properties of their own, or under a wise land- 


inrd: provided they were educated enough to make 
= font use of their means : and again, no one need 
- er than the district in which I live to see that 

Possession of land is not enough to make men 





| exhausted; the owner becomes disheartened, and , 
| falls back in his affairs. His land is mortgaged; and | 
| too often he takes to drinking. After a struggle of a 
| few years, more or less, the land falls to the mort- | 
| gagee, the family sinks down into some menial 
| position, and sees its old possession in new hands, | 
| If the new owners bring more intelligence to bear 
upon the land, no one can complain of the change; | 


aspect. It is proceeding well; and I could to 
any who wish it, of some enlargement as well as good 
success. It is an absolute creation of the subsist- 
ence of two persons. If I could tell what a revolu- 
tion it has wrought in the lives of those two persons, 
many might be induced to put a hand to a similar 
experiment. Then there is the example toa 
bourhood which much needs it. At first I was 

by one and another, what on earth I could find for 
the man to do; and was told how one man was not 
hard-worked with the care of three horses, a 

a large garden, a eee gh and eight or nine 
acres ofland (pasture) besides ; and again, how thirty 
acres with ten cows on them, would hardly employ 
one man, and soon. It seems not unreasonab 
hope that afew may be awakened to some sense of 


| and people tell one another that they ought not to be 

| sorry. Yet who can witness the spectacle and not be | —_ — ade ten te detest: tan eae 

| sorry ? urther information is desired, I s appy 

| Notwithstanding all that I have seen of the failure | to furnish it; andif we fail at last, I shall, of course, 

| of farming, large and small, I am as much convinced | report the fact.—I am Sir, yours, &c. 

| as ever that in the land we possess the original means | Harriet MaRTINgEAv, 
of rene rata | for the perp = society. I 

am persuaded that, if science and intelligence were © 46 ” 

brought to bear on the cultivation of the soil in our x WoRseweert vf FRELUSS. 

own island, there would be found not one super-| [We have received a letter in reference to our 

| fluous pair of hands—not one mouth that might not | Criuque on Wordsworth in our last number, and, 

| easily be fed. ‘The great interest, at present, of the | although as a rule we cannot open our columns to a 
question about the tenure of land lies in the other | review of a review, yet it may interest our readers to 

| question—what tenure is most likely to promote the | have the case strongly stated on the other side; 

| direction of science and sense towards the cultivation | accordingly we give some extracts from the letter :—] 
of the soil. The state of things among us, though August 21, 1850, 
improving, seems to me at present so bad that I Srr,—Certainly, Mr. Editor, you and your confréres 
should be disposed to postpone everything else to the | are bold men. The Prelude “ an ambitious failure ! ”” 


consideration of how agricultural science and method | Well, that, thinks J, is at least an ambitious criticism ; 
can be most radically and extensively improved. We 


but, not having read the and priding myself 
see great landowners thinking of everything sooner | somewhat on He being a esdenent fanario, thet 
than adjusting their rents, abolishing their game, and | I bear, only admiring your cou ‘ 
selecting their tenants by their personal qualifications “‘ Wordsworth not a philosopher!” Well, as I 
for their business. We see the farmers half-educated, | never yet could precisely make out what a philoso- 
or less, sinking their capital in unprofitable methods | pher was or was not, that I also bear; certainly, if 
or scandalous waste, and crying out for protection your definition of a philosopher is a teacher of 
instead of demanding an adjustment of rents and of opinions, a manufacturer of forms of thought for 
the conditions of farming. And, if we look at such | other men to wear, I grant he does not fulfilit. He 
small portions of land as are held by humble | js not the tailor I should choose to dress my mind, 
owners, we see the exhausted field, the foul, coarse though there is among his stores raw material most 
pasture, the dank, mischievous hedge, the filthy pig, | fine and costly that I would gladly myself weave in 
the cow out in the rain, or maddened by the heat and | among my thoughts. But that I also leave to those 
the flies; in short, all the blemishes and miseries of | whose clothes are bought in his shop, and who, 
mismanagement, Happily, we see also a Mechi and | having paid for them with deep devotion, will not, I 
a Huxtable here and there rising up to teach us | imagine, be well disposed to put up with the. 
better things. With the spectacle before us of what | of their fancy being thus flouted. 
they can do, and the knowledge that, at present, in But now I come to what does move me. Though 
the most cultivated districts of England, the labour | « your enjoyment of much that he has written is 
employed is, on the average, only one man to four | jntense,”’ ‘you dislike,” you say, “the man,” 
acres of arable land (excluding the pasture and wood- | because he was “ intensely selfish,” “ painted such 
land, which employ scarcely any at all), we may, I | by all without exception who knew him intimately 
think, conclude that a wide and cheerful prospect | and loved him ”’—* his life of solitary self-worship” 
opens before us of subsistence and comfort for the | haying been unredeemed by ‘one generous action or 


the value of land by telling what comes out of my 





y | People, if only we can secure the intelligence needful | one deep friendship.” Now, these are cutting words, 


to educe the good from the material. The grand | and I feel them, not for the poet’s sake, but my own, 
question is, how this may best be done. I do not my own acquaintance with that venerable man was 


» how happy families may be living on small | 


think it can be done, nor much aided, by establishing 
| a small proprietary, if we could huve such a thing 
to-morrow. 

I suppose the strongest argument on behalf of a 
small proprietary is, that that order of persons is 
found to be the most careful yet known on that most 
important point of social duty, proportioning num- 
bers to the means of subsistence. With such, the 


there is no use attempting to contravene such laws 
by either preaching or enactment.) 
natural to such to wait till comfort can attend the 
state of marriage and parentage, and to shrink from 
dooming their children to a condition of poverty 
| which they could not themselves endure. I sup- 


| pose, too, that the strongest objection to associative | 


projects is, that prudence would be discouraged and 
seltishness of every kind invited and fostered. The 
difficulty in regard to numbers appears to me to be 
pressing under every system, and on every suppo- 
sition which we are yet qualitied to make. The most 
careful peasant proprietor cannot offer his children 
(at most to only one or two of them) a support out of 
his land when he is gone, and the rest, with their 
families, must draw their subsistence from some other 
source. What we have to hope is, that science and 
moral cultivation will keep pace with the need. 
What we know is, that the social system which best 
encourages the growth and enlightenment of the un- 
derstanding and the conscience is that which will 
best meet the difficulty which seems to pervade all. 
It may be fairly asked whether, in this relation, any 
system can be much worse than that under which we 
are living ; that under which the prudent, and intelli- | 
gent, and virtuous man (farmer, manufacturer, or 
tradesman) cannot enter upon domestic life before 
five-and-forty, because pauperized, and ignorant, and 
, hopeless boys and girls are marrying by hundreds at 
| eighteen. Under such a system where is the encou- 
ragement to the wise of this generation? And what 
is the prospect for the next? 
| Very small and humble as is my farming experi- 
| ment, you may, perhaps, see that it has some import- 
ance inmy eyes. It began in thoughts of household 
convenience, but it soon showed itself undera better 


| 


laws of nature appear to operate to this end; (and | 


It seems to be | 


but very slight; I have seen him (had you done so, 
you would not have penned these words), and I can 
safely say, that if selfishness was his sin it was deep- 
seated in his heart, not betrayed by face or manner, 
or tone ; but I was not his friend; had I indeed been 
thus favoured, I feel that 1 could not address you on 
the subject; your charge against him would then 
seem too absurd and de too painful, and your assertion 
that I myself “‘ painted”’ the distorted portrait would, 
pardon me, be too insulting to allow me to notice it. 

I have, however, asked those who did love him 
because they knew him intimately, and, far from 
painting him to me as intensely selfish, they have 
always described him as one on whose love and 
friendship they rested, and to whom for ry ea J 
and succour they would in distress have confident 
appealed: and I would suggest your treating yourse’ 
to a trip to Rydal, and correcting these “reports” of 
his friends which have reached you (preserve me 
from such friends) by the testimony of his neigh- 
bours, of the poor around him, and, above all, of 
old and faithful and half heartbroken servants. It is 
a clever seltishness which hides itself from such ob- 
servers ; but it is no fear for Wordsworth’s character 
which makes me resent your remarks, his memory will 
take care of itself, or, if it needs defence, there are 
enough and to spare to furnish it, 

But possibly you may may think you have proved 
your case; justified your attack on the poet by your 
criticism of his poem, If so, that only makes bad 
worse. With much of your critique I agree, especially 
with your excellent closing paragraph on the in- 
fluence of art and nature; but if {£ agreed with it all, 
as I do not, I should still abhor such deduction, The 
confusion of character with opinion, the making the 
heart responsible for the head is a fault of the . 
than which is none greater, none more needing the 
efforts of all who claim, like ourselves, the proud 
title of reformer, to struggle against in the world and 
in our own hearts, 

It is this confusion which is the strength of the 
demagogue and the weakness of the patriot, which 
at this very moment nerves the arm of the Tory and 
paralyzes that of the Chartist, which turns an argue 
ment into a personal quarrel, and so gives the brute 
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moral er of the truth-seeing and truth-seeking 
‘minority. He who abuses a man because he disagrees 
with him will persecute him, and would damn him ; 
and it is because I admire the with which, | 
in your you have generally exposed this sin, 
for sin I it, in foe or friend, that I must entreat 
you to reconsider your assertion, that this ‘‘man was 
more arrogant, narrow-minded, and selfish than any 
poet we ever heard of,” because he sometimes de- 
voted his powers to what you are pleased to term the 
“trivial” object of proving that no man is isolated 
from his race either by his strength or weakness, but | 
that we are each of us bound to all his fellows, not 
even excluding the “ Idiot Boy and his silly mother,” 
and even though while himself, in his life and con- 
yersation, the light and warmth of a large social | 
circle, some of his verses do exhort us “to shun | 
cities and the haunts of men, and, shutting ourselves | 
in mountain solitudes, there, among roaring cataracts | 
and gliding streams, to impregnate our minds with | 
the solemnities of landscape nature.” ‘ns 


{Our answer would be very lengthy if we deemed 
it necessary to explain our review, and explain away | 
6ur correspondent’s misconception of it; but with | 
reference to the “selfishness”? chargel against | 
Wordsworth, and especially “the solitary self- | 
worship” of his life, we are content to let the | 
matter rest with those who did know him; and, not | 
to trench upon private sources, we will simply refer 
to Mr. De Quincey’s ‘‘ Autobiography of an Opium 
Eater,”’ in Tait’s Magazine (nor will W. E. F. deny 











*the ample knowledge of Wordsworth’s real nature, | 


or the unbounded admiration for his genius, pos- | 
sessed by Mr. De Quincey), as bearing out all we | 
said, Our impression of Wordsworth’s character is, | 
as we said, derived partly from the study of his | 
works, but more from the reports of those who knew | 
him and admired him. If that impression is erro- | 
neous, let it be shown to be so. We have no per- | 
sonal feeling or interest in the matter. } | 





RELIGION. 





August 19, 1850. 
Sir,—In my first letter I defined Religion to con- | 
sist in the recognition of a common nature, destiny, 
and faith. It is essential that all should acknowledge 
the rights of that humanity of which all partake. I 
do not allude to metaphysical rights, which may be 
disputed, but to positive rights, which admit of no 
dispute. Unquestionable is the right which each has 
to develop his physical, his moral, and his intellectual 
nature, equally with all the members of the society 
to which he belongs, subject to no conditions but 
those which grow out of that individual nature, or 
which arise trom that collective humanity in which 
he is included. The acceptance by all of the doc- 
trine which teaches reverence for the human worth 
that resides in each, will create a feeling whose 
cementing force will construct and sustain that 
church or brotherhood which the dogmas of the pre 
sent day, as of past ages, have been impotent to 
realize. The extension of the sympathetic sentiment 
from the family to society ; the conviction that our 
ideal of justice requires us to make the greatest pos- 
sible approximation to that ideal embodied in the 
formula of equal awards to equal claims: the grow- | 
ing desire now rapidly possessing itself of every just 
and gentle soul to impart to all those material and | 
spiritual advantages which he himself enjoys, will 
one day inaugurate that true equality which consists 
not in the possession of equal intelligence or of equal 
power, still less of equal property, but in the inves- | 
titure of all by all, with the right of equal development | 
in the admission of all by all into that one family which | 
has for its father the God of justice and love; in a word, | 
an equality which consists in the glad and hearty 
recognition that we are all of one nature, have one 
origin, one destiny, one faith; are all equally men. 
This conviction will not be subversive of order. On 
the contrary, as men really feel and act on the senti- 
ment of a common humanity, a readiness will mani- 
fest itself on the part of the less intelligent and the 
less moral to accept gladly and obey loyally the 
leadership of the best and wisest, their own freely 
chosen and joyfully accredited officers. And thus, 
from the perception of a common origin and a com- 
mon nature, will the idea of a common destiny evolve | 
itself. From the interpretation of the material world 
we shall proceed to the subjugation and enjoyment 
of it. Human culture will be accelerated and matured. 
Men will be educated in a manner harmonizing with 
their constitution. Knowledge will be communicated 
by genial and living methods, for we sha!l then have | 
attained to the possession of a catholic Science per- 


| ligions. 


to obey them. The obligation under which all lie 
to codperate in every enterprize that has for its 
object the welfare of the human race will then be 
generally acknowledged; and in a society pervaded 
by a sentiment of justice all will earn what they 
enjoy, or, at least, the exceptions to this rule will be 
very few. 

It is evident that some ages must elapse before this 
social condition can be consummated. But it is time 
that men should avow their convictions and make 
some approach to the realization of them, Fora 
long time their work will be chiefly of a destructive 
character; for it is essential to the progress of 
humanity that the now dominant ideas should be 
supplanted by those which alone can preside over 
the destinies of society, such as society now is. 
Especially is this the case with our theological ideas, 
nearly all of which are of an exclusive and disin- 
tegrating character. They serve only to keep men 
apart; they can never bind them together. They 
will multiply sects, but they will found no church. 
We waste our intellect, our time, our money, in dis- 
cussing topics which it is an outrage to the human 
mind to make subjects of discussion at all, and in 
endeavouring to effect objects that are happily in- 
executable by us—as the conversion of the negro and 
savage to a theological creed, unluckily as hideous 
and degrading, but luckily as unintelligible, as any 
dogmatic religion that has ever bewildered the intel- 
lect of man or confused his moral sentiment. The 
abandonment of this creed will make it possible for 
men to approach and understand each other. It will 


ocd, the four and twenty elders, Which sat before 
on their seats, fell upon their faces, and worshipped 
God." —Rev. 21.16. i 

According to the Church of England Prayer Book 
there are twenty-four feasts, and with the 
of the Saviour twenty-five. There are in the Church 
Prayer Book twenty-seven sun days, all i 
descriptive names, and then comes Trinity, a 
twenty-five unmeaning or blank sun days.* Allowing 
Trinity to be the third quarter of the circle of the 
year, it will tally with the sun going down at the 
autumnal equinox, so that, from the time of the 
setting of the sun until the rising at the vernal 
equinox, would requiretwenty-six sun days, or exactly 
half the year. ‘lhe time set aside for the daily 
worship, or devotion, is matins, or sunrise, high mags 
at noon, or when the sun is high or on the meridian 
and at vespers, sunset. , 

The days of the week are of solar and pl 
origin, Thus, without minutely rendering ful 
explanation, we have 


Moon, Luna die ....... Seasons Monday, 
Marsdie......... ponseees eeeee ‘Tuesday, 
Woden, or Mercurie die....... : Wednesday, 
Thors, or Jove die ............ Thursday, 
Ventre, or Venerie die ...... -. Friday, 
Baw GG os is oc. s cc cccece -. Saturday, 


And the last, whic 
the first, is Sun-day. 
I have observed that probably the tribes and 
apostles also typified the zodiacal signs, and that the 
Hebrews carried those signs on their banners, Were 


with the Christians has become 





economize our resources. It will remove many 
obstacles to the consideration and adjustment of the 
questions of education, suffrage, and organization of 
labour, We shall then base our institutions on the 
great facts of the universe; for when the pretended 
laws of God are dismissed from sight we shall have 


I to assert there were more zodiacs than one, pro- 
bably some of our learned would smile; and were I 
to tell them that our year is composed of ten 
months I should actually be laughed at. As 
regards the zodiacs, however, I may observe 





clear discernment jor the actual and universal sta- 
tutes which alone can avail for the governance of 
future generations. Yours faithfully, M,C, 





THE LOST KEYS.—No. III. 
Aug. 14, 1850. 
Sir,—All our authors allow that not many cen- 
turies back our forefathers existed during what are 
called the dark ages. It is admitted, also, that the 
priesthood then held the mastery of men’s minds, 
and that for any one to have a different opinion from 


that of his confessor was ce:tain to entail upon him | 


the punishment of heaven through the medium of 
man, It was during these dark ages that the King 
claimed the body and the Church the soul. Not 
only was man thus, during his lifetime, divided for 
the welfare of others, but at his death he was not re- 
leased; for the priest further claimed a right in the 
disposal of the soul during infinite eternity ; and no 
one could be released from this priestly purgatory 
unless he had money or means to bribe his fellow- 


creature to persuade his God to grant him salvation, | 


Well may it be said that gold was the god of all 1e- 
It even now can smother vice, and trans- 
form wickedness into virtue. It is the clerical pass- 
port into heaven, and without it, according to some 
creeds, none can be saved. Well did the mysta- 
gogues name the largest and heaviest golden coins 
‘* angels,” and the less valuable ‘‘ crowns’’ and 
“ nobles.’ But this is an age wherein people have 
so long been blessed with peace that they have had 
time to seek after truth, And the grand and mys- 
terious keys by which truth may be read are being 
sought aiter, not only by the learned priesthood, but 
also by the multitude, Some forty or fifty years 
back a deputation of learned Europeans waited 
upon certain Eastern Brahminical leaders for 
the purpose of obtaining answers to sundry ques- 
tions, one was, ** Should truth be told at all times?” 
And the answer returned was, ‘‘ Yes! but to the 
Brahmins only!’ I am not vain enough to offer an 
opinion as to whether truth should or should not be 
publicly exposed. We find vast numbers of statues 


| of Harpocrates transmitted from the learned ancients ; 


these are differently figured among different people ; 
and, as I have explained, the Masons retained the 
mystic truths in their lodges, and had it not been 
considered advisable that the truth should be con- 


| cealed from the multitude, in all probability the | 


figures never would have been sculptured, and 
Masonry, and the other * orders’’ which emanated 
therefrom, would never have existed. Whether it 
be advisable to give the peer and the pauper the 
same education must be left for the consideration of 
others far better able than I am to judge what may 
ultimately be the result of equalizing the mind of 
men, whilst wealth and necessaries of life remain 
so unequally distributed. Leaving, however, such 


that, unless seven different zodiacs can be con- 
structed, there will be no reading of any of the 
| sacred mysteries by means of the masonic keys, 
| Our month July, we are told, on what is called un. 
questionable authority, was formerly Quintilis, the 
| fifth, till Julius Caesar altered it: and August was 
| Sextilis, the six/h, till Octavius (the eighth) pleased 
| to call it Augustus; now, following August comes 
September, the seventh, Octo, the eighth, Novem, the 
ninth, and Decem, the tenth! Janus, or January, we 
all know to be the first, and if any one can unriddle 
the mystery, why there are actually ten and yet 
twelve months in the year, he must, to a certain ex- 
| tent, be master of the mystic keys, and can assuredly 
explain two of the zodiacs. 

*« Take thee ten pieces : for thus saith the Lord, the 
| God of Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out of 
| the hand of Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee,”— 
| 1 Kings, xi. 31. 
| Solomon is a compound, and, if more correctly 
| written, would be Sol-Aum-On, 
| Asregards the full zodiac, we need but compare 
the houses of the sun to so many gates, and then 
| we cun underst ind the passage, 

“ And he carried me away in the spirit toa great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city, the holy 
| Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God. 

** Having the glory of God: and her light was like 
unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone, 
clear as crystal ; 

** And bad a wall great and high, and had twelve gates, 
and at the gates twelve angels, and names written 
thereon, which are the names uf the twelve tribes of the 
children of Israel. 

‘* And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and 
in them the names of ‘the twelve apostles of the Lamb, 
—Rev. xxi. 10, 11, 12, 14, 

The lost tribes may probably occupy a portion of 8 
| future paper; suffice, let us return to the feasts, The 
| most celebrated is that of Cross- mass, or Christ-mass, 
| According to the Masonic Keys, 1850 years back the 
| sun at the winter solstice (or say 22nd December), 
was actually on the alpha of Crux, the Southern Cross, 
| and passing that brilliant star and remaining almost 
| motionless three days, he rose again from the hidden 

state after having been incarcerated in what the Bud- 
| hists to this day call the cave ‘*merkere.” As we ate 
| well aware, three days after Christ was crucified he 
|rose again. But the reader will say I have con 
|founded the birth with the death, I have done 
nothing of the kind; we call the birth-day X o 
cross-mass day, and the Egyptians represented the 
| same period and the birth of the new year by the Crux 
| Ansata—the cross of life or salvation, The sun being 
| on Crux, the Southern Cross, the earth would (ac- 
| cording to the mystic keys) be at the north with (A) 
| lambda of Auriga, and also with Apollo—Adonis—oF 
'the Adonai. With Auriga are pictured two lambs 
united, : 

“ Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: 


vading and animating all sectarian sciences. There | matters to others, I will, agreeable to my promise, | for the marriage of the Lamb is come, aud his wife hath 


will then be no question about secular and religious | proceed with an explanation of the feasts of the | made herself ready.” —Kev. xix. 7. 


education, for theology will be exploded, and it will 
be seen that Religion consists in reverence for God | 
and human worth ; in faith in the wisdom and good- 
ness of the divine action in the universe ; in the love 


in the free enquiry after truth, for every truth is a | 
r.velation; and in the diligent endeavour to dis- | 
cover the statutes of the Eternal, and faithful'y | 


Church of England. 


Having drawn the attention of the reader to the 
fact that the ancient mystagogues invariably pic- 


- 


Easter, or the Eastern feast, is held as near as may 


| be at the vernal equinox, when the sun rises in the 


| East at the equator. The Hebrews regulate their 


, tured the Saviour with the sun behind his head, it | Year by the moon and the sun, and ~~ at — 
of what is noble and beautiful in life and thought ; | may, perhaps, not surprise some persons should all | Tiod of the year rectify their solar and lusar 


our Church feasts be traced to the sun’s motion. 
The Magi of Zoroaster consisted of the sun and 
twenty-four Magi or elders: — 








* The twenty-seven solar days and the twenty-six Saturnelies 
days give fifty-three Sundays for the year. Fifty-two wee! 
make the vear, but frequently fifty-three Sundays are req > 
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Our church did the same, and therefore our svn 
sising, or Easter day, is fixed for the first common 
Sunday after the full moon after the 21st of March, or 
yernal equinox ; and, as there is a doubt as to the 
recise period, the collect of the last of the dark 
undays, or the 25th after Trinity is repeated till 
Advent, which commences our yearly ritual of the 


Prayer Book. And let me observe that Advent tallies | 


aceording to the mystic keys with the exact position 


of the horse or ass, Pegasus and Equuleus, the little | 


horse or colt—reference to the Gospel of that day will 
explain in what manner at the equinox the sun was 
situated riding upon an ass, and at the same time upon 
a colt, the foal of anass, 

“ Behold thy King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting 


Literature. 


| Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
ofliterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
| try to enforce them.—Ldinburgh Review. 





| THE MOORE RAPHAEL. 

“ APOLLO AND MARSYAS.” 
We have much pleasure in informing our Subscribers 
that the Leader of Saturday, September 7, will contain 
a finely-executed engraving of this exquisite picture, re- 
cently discovered by Mr. Morris Moore, whose kind per- 











upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass.”’—Matt. xxi. 5. | mission enables us to publish it. The engraving will be 
“ And ey ~~ lng had found a young ass, sat | very nearly the size of the original, and a full account 
; 8 . , , - . . > . . . 
ener ‘on daughter of Sion: behold, thy King | 2% the picture and its discovery will be given. 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt.’’—Jobn xii. 14, 15. 

I shall be met by some who will ask, how is In one of his charming letters PLiny, complaining 
it, if the birth takes place solsticially, that the as- of the silence of a friend, and, anticipating his ex- 
cension follows at the equinox, exactly three days | cuse that he has “ nothing to write about,” says, 
after the crucifixion, on Crux. This would appear | with quite a feminine grace of thought and expres- 
astumbling-block ; and, were it not for the instruc- | sion, ** Well, write to me that you have nothing to 
tion plainly legible in the zodiac of Denderah, would | write about.” If we could for a moment delude 
be insurmountable ; but the key of that zodiac places | ourselves with the idea that our readers entertained 
the sun on ¢ rux both at the solstice and at the a similar affection for us, how easy this summary 
equinox. Consequently the birth would be at three | © iA too diestns Gee det cent Chane 
days after mid-winter, and the ascension three days | wou ye during the _ Se ‘ ipply, a 
after midsummer; that is, according to the Christian | M€WSpaper 18 popularly supposed to contain news, 
method of measuring time, from midnight, or the | and the writer must contrive in some way to supply 
winter solstice, to mid-day, or the summer solstice ; | 
whilst the equinoctial partition would tally with the | the year, when actually there is little or no news 
Hebrew division from sunset till sun-rising in the | stirring. What are we todo? Invent some? We 
East, or at Easter, which means Passover, Atsome| have an imagination capable of soaring to such 


future period I may be more explicit relative to the | }eights; but a troublesome respect for your con- 
Passover ; and I will then explain the direct meaning 


of the Passover of the Ish raelite s, and compare the Seon sands off fancy i iat direction t 
food eaten at the festivals. At present I have only ee 5 Ke 

room to refer to two other Church of England festi- | | ‘Take the fact, then, in its nudity—we have no- 
vals.) The Epiphany is held on the 6th of January, | thing to report, unless it be the notable discovery 
old New-year’s day, when twelfth-cake is eaten, &c. | of the author of Junrus. “Oh, Sir Putip 
Epiphany means manifestation of light, and, care- | Francis again—one is sick of that!” Impatient 
fully reading the Gospel, it will explain that the reader—why will you trip up our thoughts before 
birth of the Saviour took place after the star was | they fairly occupy their position in words! It is 
seen in the East, and came and stood over where the not Str “PHILIP FRANCIS; protest as you will 
young child was born in Jerusalem. The -" ae about 'TayLor’s Junius Identified and the essay 
from due east, or the equinox, to due south, oF he | Mr. Wap has prefixed to the edition just issued by 
solstice, and there remained till the death of Herod— : _ 

Juno! The conversion of Paul—when converted, | BOHN, the author of Junrus was—a Frenchman, 
Paul was proceeding to a place the name of which, and it 18 only the excessive amour propre of the 
Cruden says, means ‘‘a sack full of blood, or simili- | English which makes them deny it! ‘That French- 
tude of burning, or of the kiss, or of the pot.’’ Paul | man was DELouMkg, he who wrote the work on the 
was formerly Saul, which Cruden also int rprets as | English Constitution; and our authority is a 
“demanded or lent, ditch, sepulchre, death, or hell.” | French Bibliograph of renown—M. QueRarp. 


nl nie ot Se Lore aie y : : . - ‘ 
Surtly the reader will admit these extraordinary sig- | We give you the discovery as we find it. Cer- 
nifications mean mor: at first apparent, and to | tainly, when a Frenchman does treat English sub- 
unravel which meaning requires what are reckoned | . ¢ 


lost keys. Well, Paul proceeding on his journey pas ms wane or ¢ re cee See 
Selle on horecback—so, at least, he is always repee- them ; is felicity in failure and alacrity at blun- 
sented—when he was struck back with the sudden | G&Tng are constitutional. 
light of heaven—the light of the sun or saviour. Sel - 
The horse Paul was riding was Pegasus, and the M. pe Bauzac is dead! We had heard of his 
period the equinox; but further explanation cannot | failing health for some time, and now the mournful 
well be given without reference to the masonic keys. | news arrives that his career of intense labour and 
Having referred to the Lamb (4) of Auriga, as apply- | yaried success is over, before he had outlived the 
ing to the solsticial period, 1850 years back, let the | maturity of his powers. A brief survey of that 
astronomer decide whether formerly 8 of Orion did | career may not be uninteresting at this moment. 
not terminate the river Eridanus. Provided the tree | LloxnorE ‘DE BALZAC was the descendant of 
Robur Caroli, as itis now calle d, with its ¢eelve stars, an ancient and noble family in the ‘Trourraine 
or, rather, provided its alpha, or chief star, could by | (though Mr. Croker did scornfully deny his right 
rule be brought to correspond with the lamb and the . . . r : 
Witte: Ris ‘sas ack whether eomcthing Yke « Tehi | ** the aristocratic particle de—on the strength ofa 
’ g g : : * nn 
would not fall (even without the use of the keys) | Brussel s title-page!), and was born at Tours in 
upon the following passage : : 1779. Having completed his college studies (see the 
“ And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear | record of college days in Louis Lambert) he ne 
as crystal, procecding out of the throne of God and of | Paris in 1520, with the hope of earning a 
the Lamb. | position and a livelihood by his pen. With all 
“In the midst of the street of it, and of either side of the buoyant confidence of inexperience, with 
the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve | al] the blissful illusions of youth and inward 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: |. . 7 o 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the | PTeS@ses of Loam te he commenced the hard, 
nations, r }and often bitter, but still glorious struggle of 
“And there shall be no night there; and they need | an author’s life. Read his Grand Homme de 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God | Province @ Paris for a picture of this condition. 
» ia Aa — ; es shall reign for ever and He wrote novels of all kinds and under various 
ae nee signatures—VIELLERGLE, Lord R’HOONE (a nice 
sense of English names is always visible in French 
etl her goatee off the mece capa ca gh | literature), and Horace Sr. Ausrx. They were 
out k y means of the masonic keys possessed, with- | ]] failures, but BALZAC was indomitable. He 
nowing their value, by every royal archmason; ts » . . ° ert 
and you are at lib« rty to re fer to me any persons de- wrote on, failed ; wrote, failed again ; wrote, wrote, 


I repeat, I am ready whenever called upon to inter- 
pret the most minute and intricate of the biblical pas- 


siring to have their minds satisfied upon this import- | Woe * At last, after nine years’ struggle, he made 


ant subject. My next paper will be explanatory of | 4 Sensation in Le Dernier Chouan, a work inferior, 
the masonic certificate, and matters connected there- indeed, to those he subsequently published, but, 
with, Hresry 8S. Metyiute, | nevertheless, greatly superior to the mass of novels 

~ 7 : . | then courting attention. He also set up a small 
PoruLation oF Prussta.—The Prussian census for printing-office ; butit involved him in debts which, 
1849 is just completed. The whole population is found perhaps, hampered him—indirectly—throughout his 
to amount to 16,331,817. In 1846 the number was | after life. Le Physiologie du Marriage and La 


16,112,938. The Prussian i listri . : we 
eayuu Sli population is thus distri- | Peau de Ch ace br 
buted —East Prussia, 1,461,580 ; West Prussia, 1,025,713; — pl aced him ere the celebrities 


Posen, 1,352,014; Pomerania, 1,197,701; | Silesia of 1830, Since that he has carried his name all 
3,061,593 ; Brandenburg, 2,129,032; Saxony, 1,781,297; 
Westphalia, 1,464,921 ; 
Prussian troops 


the Rhine Provinces, 2,811,172 ; list of his works—various in excellence, but none 
stationed without the kingdom, 45,174. | without remarkable talent—some exquisite chefs- 





it: a condition of peculiar severity at this season of | 


fidence and our own veracity mterferes with the | 


d’euvre, some revolting examples of and 
morbid anatomy. We who have his books 
with alternate admiration and indignation, with 


alternate sympathy and scorn, cannot 
strange feehings of regret at the thought that 
Batzac will write no more; he had not 
us by that friendship which one feels for the un- 
known writers of the books one delights in, but his 
marvellous faculties of observation and of mental 
analysis made him one of the writers we most 
eagerly sought. We stormed, now and then, 
calling him ungentle names; but we read on, 
irresistibly ; and how rare the treats he sometimes 
afforded us by his intensely Parisian altitude of 
mind !—for example, when describing a_ lovely 
landscape, he can think of no better simile than 
that Nature looked like a woman dressed for a 
ball—comme une femme parée quiva au bal! And 
his style, how crammed with affectations, euphu- 
isms, and sinuosities of ingenuity: such as “ des 
paroles déja signées par dix ans de larmes secrétes”’— 
or, in describing a woman’s pronunciation, “Ja 
maniére dont elle attaquait le ¢ accusait le des- 
otisme du coeur!’ Nevertheless, storm at 
ALZAC or laugh at him, the sum total of 
your judgment is that he was one of the most 
remarkable writers France ever produced. He 
it was who invented la femme de trente ans; and 
knew more about feminine nature—in its civilized 
and sophisticate condition—than any other male 
novelist. ‘Thus it was that, give him a woman of a 
certain age, let her be pale, yellow even, sad, 
sickly (a trifling hump need not be evaded, he 
will make it another charm), and he will contrive 
to make you fall in love with her. Reader, if you 
wish for a taste of his quality, get Eugenie Grandet, 
or the Scénes de la Vie de Province, or La 
Recherche de l Absolu, or Illusions Perdues—or if 
you want something horrible in its truth and its 
cynicism, its power of making you read it in spite 
of your indignation, take La Cousine Bette. Poor 
Bauzac! the idol of Parisian women, and of other 











over Europe. Impossible to remember the long | 





women, too, past the age of five-and-thirty—the 
| Voltaire of the nineteenth century, as he used to 
| style himself in private—the historian of society— 
| the most unenvious of mortals, and one of the 
| most traduced—he is gone from us now, to solve 
the greater problems of a greater life; peace be 
with him! 


Mazzint has just put forth a new pamphlet, 
Foi et Avenir, written a few days after the famous 
press laws of September, 1835, and fonnd to be so 
applicable to the present situation of parties that 
not a line has to be changed. Those who know 
Mazzini’s burning eloquence and intense apostolic 
conviction will easily imagine how such themes as 
Faith and the Future will glow under his pen as he 
protests against the sophisms of “ Constitutional 
Opposition,” and declares the necessity for a new 
Social policy founded on a religious Faith. He 
announces the advent of a new epoch in world 
history, an epoch of Association and Duty in lieu 
of that of Individuality and Right, which was finall 
closed by the French Revolution. Truly enoug 
does he say the Movement Party has no avowed 
religious creed, no profound belief in a mission it 
has to fulfil on earth; it has only the apostleship 
of an opposition of detail, and its only weapons are 
interest ; its instrument a theory of Rights! But 
we shall return to this pamphlet—at present our 
purpose is to make its existence known, 


In Germany the only books creating a sensation 
appear to be OersTep’s Geist in der Natur and 
his Die Naturwissenschaft und die Geistesbildung. 
Asa disciple of ScHELLING he would be regarded— 
and not unjuatly—with suspicion here in England, 
did not his own scientific reputation more than 
counterbalance such a prejudice. By the way, 
how completely the realities of life have crushed 
| out of men’s minds the ghostly phantoms of philo- 
| sophy with which ScueLiine and Heer endea- 
| voured todirect them! The singular incompetence 
| of German Metaphysics to grapple with any of the 
social problems imperatively demanding a solution 
| —an incompetence typified in the Frankfort Par- 
| liament — must have opened many eyes to its 
| intrinsic futility, and may save some thousands 
| from the idle theorizing upon assumed data, which 
| has hitherto enervated German thought. Pra 
| heaven that it prove so! We agree with the Freneh 
| wit that the Germans have l’habitude de U Infini ; 
| and the force of this habit may be difficult to break, 
but let us hope it is not impossible. 

If the phantoms of Philosophy have seented 
morn and vanished, not so the real old orthodex 
ghosts that one takes a pride in—the spiritual dis- 
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turbers of our nightly rest—the vagrant Sorrows, 
in extremely attenuated bodies, whose apparitions 
(when read of or recited by the seacoal fire o’ nights, 
while the wind moaned with weird sadness among 
the trees outside) made us dread to turn round 
even a furtive glance, and made the ascent to bed a 
hurried and a fearful rush !—no, these good “ old- 
fashioned” ghosts remain with us. We hear, 
indeed, about enlightenment, and the decay of 
superstition,— 

On court hélas aprés la vérité ; 

Ah ! eroyez-moil’erreur a son mérite! 


(It was VoLTarre wrote those lines! Vot- 


rarre!) And as Cuarutes Lamps plaintively 
a Gopwin (with a reflex glance into his 
childhood, and a prefiguration of the drab quakerism 


of unterrified humanity), “I can’t give up my 
Hell,”—so many of us (very considerable philo- 
sophers all the same, we oom ihe you our words !) 
“ can’t give up our Ghosts.” 

This by way of preamble. Know then, Ghost 
lover, that the Palace at Berlin is haunted by a 
White Lady. Dickens somewhere humorously 
suggests that Ghosts have but poor taste always to 
choose such damp, lonely, miserable places for 
their perambulations instead of nice cozy houses, 
warm with wealth. Die Weisse Frau agrees with 
him, and she chooses a Palace! Ever since 1786 
she has from time to time made a sudden descent 
upon the solitudes of the Palace, and there she is 
now, “at it again!” The matter becomes serious. 
Who is this White Lady? What is the origin of 
the superstition ? (superstition indeed!) and what 
are the facts which led to the belief in her appear- 
ances? ‘These questions are actually investigated 
in a pamphlet . the President of the Berlin 
Police—Von Minutou1! We have not seen the 
pamphlet; but shall we venture on a guess as to 
the identity of the White ae? 

Ghosts are generally murdered individuals, and 
their apparitions are retributive. The White Lady 
is Liberty! That is why she haunts the palace of 
the Prussian King ! 





COCHRANE’S YOUNG ITALY. 
Young Italy. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, M.P, John W. 
Parker. 
Tuose who are ever ready to mourn over the ex- 
tinction of chivalry in modern times should con- 
sider the exploits of our Tory Paladins in behalf of 
Continental despotism. Their pens are not hired ; 
they look for no emolument for themselves, for no 


rank in the Italian armies or office in the Austrian | 


diplomacy for their sons. It is mere amateur tilting 
on their part. They love to break a lance for the 
treaties of 1814; they cut and thrust for Austria or 
the Pope; they ride over prostrate Italy or bleeding 
Hungary, merely to exhibit cunning of fence or skill 


of horsemanship, with a view to an occasional fling | 


at ‘* the profligate policy of the Foreign-office.”’ 

Of these worthy champions one or two are entitled 
to serious consideration. Men of might are they, 
even though powers of evil. None so formidable as 
the writer of a series of articles on Italian subjects in 
the Quarterly Review. We writhe and chafe as we 
read, for the man has mastered his subject; he 
stands on the vantage-ground afforded to him by the 
errors of his opponents, and knows how to pervert 
truth, without any too glaring outrage against it. 
Him we dread and honour; with him would fain 
court a trial of strength; for great is the power of 
truth: and it were beautiful in its name to prevail 
over so strong an antagonist—to convince him against 
himself. 

But with the mere Quixotes, with the Counts of 
Culogna of Conservative championship, one feels 
inclined to deal with more leniency and forbearance. 
It is difficult to fly into a passion with Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane. We had opened one or two novels bear- 
ing the same honourable name; we had glanced at 
some of his parliamentary effusions—and really felt 
no uneasiness as to the blows hapless “‘ Young Italy”’ 
was to receive at his hands. 

The book turns out even more harmless than we 
anticipated. ‘ We can afford to be magnanimous with 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane. Were we to designate such 
shallow thought and feeble writing by the appella- 
tion of namby-pamby, we fear we should have to re- 
proach ourselves with uncalled-for severity. All we 
have to say is, may Heaven never raise any enemy 
against ‘‘ Young Italy’’ more redoubtable than the 
Honourable Mr. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. 

There is some extraneous matter here and there— 
raptures about one “ Leelius” astonishing the natives 


of Cannes—(a-propos to Italy!)—half critical, half 
romantic strictures about art and artists. Concerning 
the dolorous subject of ‘* Young Italy,’’ we have a 
chapter on ‘* Piedmont and the battle of Novara,” a 
* History of the Roman Republic,” and “ the murder 
of Count Rossi.’’ The chapter on Piedmont is a mere 
rhapsody of what the papers gave us concerning the 
abdication, exile, and death of the ill-fated Charles 
Albert, who Mr. Cochrane does not hesitate to assert 
‘* was induced, not only to embrace, but to originate 
the cause of Italy.” 

All the interest about the book, or say, rather, 
about the subject only, therefore, re‘ers to the 





Roman Revolution of 1848. We have a character 
of Gregory XVI., “who was not a great man, but 
who contrived to do great evil;’’ a picture of 
Pius IX., one of Ciceroacchio, sufficiently striking, 
if they were not taken from originals drawn by more 
masterly hands. 

If Mr. Cochrane’s book may be said to contain 
any thing readable, it is only the particulars he gives 
respecting Rossi’s private life and character. He 
looks upon him as one of Plutarch’s heroes ; and he 
was certainly a man of distinguished abilities. A 
patriot, wedded to the cause of Italian independence 
in 1816, an exile in Switzerland for a long course of 
| years, Pellegrino Rossi made his way at Geneva 
| by that brilliancy of talents which has stood in- 
stead of fortune to many an exile from his country. 
| 


Libri in Paris, Melegari in Lausanne, or Panizzi in 
London, have been fully as successful in the same or 
in a similar career. The friendship of Guizot and 
favourable circumstances raised M. Rossi to the 
| dignity of Peer of France, and procured him the 
| appointment of Minister of Louis Philippe to Rome. 
During the last years of Gregory’s pontificate and 
the subsequent conclave he had a glorious part to 
play, and acquitted himself with honour. After the 
fall of his patrons, reduced to the condition of a pri- 
| vate man in Rome, he seemed to have dived deep 
| into the hopes, equally shared by the less sanguine 
thinkers, as to the opportunity of an effort for the 
emancipation of Italy, in the early spring of 1848. 
| He advised, it is stated, his own son to bear arms 
for his country on the fields of Lombardy. 

But the battle of Custoza put an end to his 
| transient hopes. He concluded, perhaps, the cause 
of independence should now be adjourned, if not for 
| ever given up; and that the Italians should, at least, 
provide for the establishment of constitutional liberty. 

But there were men yet in Italy who thought 
otherwise. By a strange oversight that can hardly 
be deemed accidental, Mr. Cochrane states that 
Rossi was “ sent for’’ by the Pope “ after the battle 
of Novara.’’ ‘The fact is, however, that the Count 
took office on the 16th of September, when Charles 
Albert was arming to the best of his power and 
showing a good countenance to a very hopeless 
game. No Italian who, no matterfrom what reasons, 
shrank from the impending contest could honestly 
take the reins of an Italian state at the time. The 
Pope and his Minister must either play the san- 
guinary game of reaction that was then performing 
at Naples, or should, like the unfortunate King of 
Sardinia, stake life and crown upon the chances of a 
second field day. 

It is possible that Count Rossi was actuated by 
the most honourable intentions. The contest with 
Austria being given up, a man might, perhaps, 
without sheer insanity, dream of a possibility of 
establishing something like order and rational free- 
dom in those head quarters of chaos that men call 
the states of the Church. But if Rossi had, indeed, 
such views and hopes, which we, indeed, think 
hardly consistent with mere common sense, it is, 
nevertheless, very sure that he carried them with 
him undeveloped and unuttered to his grave. 

Rossi was placed at the head of the Papal Cabinet 
on the 16th of September, on the same day in which 
the Roman constitution was first announced, He 
was murdered on the 15th of November, on the 
opening of the Chambers assembled in virtue of that 
same constitution. All the interval between those 
two epochs was a period of expectation and suspense. 
Hardly anything could be expected of the Executive ; 
hardly anything was actually dorte. 

Mr. Cochrane, and all those who have thought 
they could magnify the enormity of Rossi’s murder 
by dwelling on the transcendent abilities of the man, 
have, however, in vain attempted to bring forth any 
one act or word by which that ill-fated Minister 
might be looked upon as likely to heal the bleeding 














wounds of the state, or to find the solution of a knot 
which was only to be cut by the sword of foreign in. 
terference. 

‘“‘ He was,” says Mr. Cochrane, “heart and soul in 
the cause of the Pope’’—(that is, not the cause of the 
Romans nor Italy). ‘ He laboured night and day to put 
the finances in order: called in in extremis, he obtained 
what no Minister ever accomplished before him—a lar, e 
and almost a willing loan from the clergy.” (Pity it was 
only almost a willing loan, for the Republicans got 
many a forced one after him, and were excommunicated 
for it.) ‘‘ Not only did he direct his attention to the 
social reorganization of the Roman States, but, with 
indomitable industry, he found time to deliberate on the 
possibility of forming a confederation of the Italian 
nationalities, &c. &c.” é 

Alas! Gioberti in Turin, d’ Azeglio in Tuscany, and 
as many honest men as were in Italy, in or out of 
office, equally laboured towards this Italian confede- 
racy; but will Mr. Cochrane or any man say that 
Count Rossi, who had so decidedly withdrawn from 
the national contest in Lombardy, could or actually 
did have the least chance of success ? 

“ After six weeks of his administration,” his pa- 
negyrist continues, ‘‘the whole aspect of Rome un- 
derwent a change.’ He had established a petty 
reign of terror, it is true, but he had not the material 
force on which that system could be permanently 
based. 

Had Rossi not fallen by the hand of the assassin, 
we have no doubt he would either have met with an 
invincible legal opposition in the chambers, or pro- 
voked the Romans to the worst extremities of popus 
lar insurrection. 

Meanwhile, it is in vain that we look to the scraps 
of Rossi’s discourse, treasured by his friends and 
quoted by Mr. Cochrane, for proofs of the unfortunate 
Minister's transcendent wisdom and saving policy :— 

‘He sat preparing that speech (for the opening of the 
Chambers) the fragments of which were found next 
morning on his desk, in which, while he thanked Provi- 
dence for all that had becn effected, he prayed that the 
same protection might still be bestowed on the people :— 
‘ History,’ wrote that eminent man, on this supreme oc- 
casion, as it were in anticipation of the classic interest 
which will ever be attached to his name, ‘history, in 
transmitting to posterity the acts of this Government, 
will testify how men of firm purpose can battle with ad- 
versity ; she will testify, also, that the Church, on her 
everlasting foundations, comprehends and ever advo- 
cates those ameliorations which Providence designs as 
blessings for the nation.’ ” 

With this speech in his pocket, Count Rossi pre- 
pared to face an assembly elected in the Roman 
States on the broadest basis of suffrage. He, an old 
patriot of the Jacobinic school, for half his life a 
teacher ir an ultra-Protestant Institution at Geneva, 
would come and unblushingly talk of the compatibi- 
lities of ameliorations with the everlasting foundations 
of the Church, For the sake of humanity, and still 
more for the sake of Italy and Rome, we wish that 
Count Rossi had lived to deliver this speech before an 
Italian assembly. Certainly the dagger that struck 
him dealt the death-blow to the cause of the country. 
Had Rossi been spared yet a few days, the impossibi- 
lity of carrying on the Papal Government without the 
intervention of foreign arms would have been no less 
flagrantly apparent ; but in that case foreign interfe 
rence would not have rested on the pretext of a mur+ 
derous outrage; it would, in fact, have been too 
gratuitous, too uncalled for and iniquitous, for even 
the most unscrupulous French president to attempt it. 

But, whilst we confess that hardly sufficient words 
can be found to execrate the cowardly stroke by 
which the ill-advised Minister was arrested in his 
suicidal career, we must, however, protest in the 
strongest terms against the half-maudlin, half-the- 
atrical style in which scribblers like Mr, Cochrane at- 
tempt to attribute to the country or to any party in 
it a deed of blood as yet involved in amystery which 
neither the French, nor the restored Papal Govern- 
ment, nor any more interested party have been able 
to break through. There is hardly an Italian, 
no matter whether old or “ young,” but has good 
reason to step forward and call Mr. Cochrane to ac- 
count for such palpable fabrication as the following :— 

‘*On the night of the 14th November, in one of the 
lowest and least frequented quarters of Rome, at an hout 
when the streets were quite deserted, men, evidently 
bent on some sinister and dangerous design, from the 
caution with which they walked, and the timid glances 
which they cast around them, were seen to approach the 
door of one of those half-decayed, black-looking build 
ings which seem the natural abodes of low, reeking 
vice and foul conspiracy. Sometimes these men came 
alone—at others, in groups of two or three; but all, 
beture they attempted to open the door, gave a signifi- 
cant tap at the shutter, when a low bell was heard, the 
latch of the door was raised, and the conspirators—for 
no one can doubt the character and purpose of these 
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men—were shown into a small room, where many others, 


duce a counterpart to the nonsensical trash by which 
ised alike, with slouched hats and large cloaks, by 


; n Mr. Cochrane hopes to make old women’s hair stand 
were collected. A most mysterious silence was pre- a? 

served ; but when the number, thirty-six, was completed, on ene? : ; : 

the names, written on separate pieces of paper, were If the Italians really did commit the murder, we 
thrown into a hat, ~ drawn - by a — each = | all know, and Mr. Cochrane knows very well, 

is breath while he examined the slip of paper whic . . 
= oy decide his fate and that of the great Minister. aap they learned that diabolical art. What does 
This fearful lottery ended, one of the leaders showed | 2¢ twaddle about the unprecedented or exceptional 
them into another room, where to the ill-suppressed | nature of the odious crime? Who but the Roman 
horror "nw loco daxing, 4 oe ae ot | priesthood armed the hand of Jacques Clement or 
eath still clingin i . , 

oom Al assassins, well skilled in surgery, took a knife, Ravaillac? : Were they Democrats who loaded 
and pointed to the precise spot in the neck where a vital Ankerstrom’s pistol? We certainly were inclined to 


blow might be struck with instantaneous effect. The | blame “ Young Italy” for appearing to accept the 
selected murderer recoiling, not from horror of the | 


crime, but from terror at the revolting spectacle of this | a of blood, Ser at Rome, by not 
body ‘newly dead, exposed to view in the dimness of the | 8°¢X!ng out an punishing the perpetrators of the 
night, with the pale light flickering over the pale coun- | deed. We accused the Liberals at Vienna and 


tenance, was dragged to the table—his finger was guided | Buda of the same apathy in the case of Latour and 
by the more experienced hand to the vital part—the | 


exact place in which he was to stand in relation to his Lamberg ; but when jecsetmrcee restored Governments 
victim was shown him—those who were to group them- apparently as anxious to give those crimson deeds to 
selves in his more immediate vicinity and to divert his | oblivion, as fain to “ let the dead bury their dead” 


attention were selected. Never was murder rehearsed as their revolutionary predecessors, we are soon 
for the stage with a more perfect composure. 


: ; cp " satisfied that those atrocities were only made a sub- 

Et voila comme on fait de Il’ histoire—to this re- ject of clap-trap denenciation es long as they 
hearsal of the eve, the performance ped the morning is | answered the purpose of a party; but that, in fact, 
made exactly to correspond. The thirty-six are | for mere justice and the cause of humanity, one 
to be seen (with Mr. Cochrane’s eyes) ‘* moving | 

5 ; = ; party cared as little as another. 

stealthily’’ in the squares and court of the Cancelleria. | 
They have the skill and power to remove National | aggeration, the same arrant inconsistency, are dis- 
Guards and Carabineers : the whole of Rome seems cernible in every line of Mr, Cochrane’s work. He 
to obey their bidding: their victim steps amongst goes to work with all the might of his puny rage : the 
them forsaken by a =ven with all these advan- | dark hints as to the murder of priests in the convent 
tage, the glance of “ Plutasch’s hero “ is onmnet | of St. Calisto, first given with some reserve by the 
enough to overawe the base erageneyy but “ the Quarterly Review, are now converted into broad as- 
cowards who were awed by a look could stab from | jortions by Mr. Cochrane on the authority of “ the 
behind.” One of the leaders gives Rossi a severe | French detachment now stationed there, which hap- 
blow on his head; he turns round involuntarily, and pens to be the same that entered Rome on the morn- 
the next moment the knife pierces him. ing of its surrender.” The murdered priests might be 

The whole of the Italian nation has been, most un- | « fourteen, some said twelve, while others computed 
justly we think, made to bear the infamy of that fatal | them as twenty.” The Roman Republic in fact, 
transaction 3—because the basest rabble at Rome or according to Mr. Cochrane, outdid all that had 
Leghorn made Rossi’s death a matter for clamorous | ever been done at Paris in the days of terror 
rejoicing ; because some of the most flagitious organs | ‘‘ where murders were at least committed in open 
of the press set them on; because the thunder-struck | day ;’’ whereas at Rome, how can any one pretend to 
members of the Roman Assembly could find no | enumerate the victims? Some accounts give the 
utterance for their feelings of horror and disgust; | missing priests as 180, others again increase the num- 
and because the Republican Government had no | ber to 250°’; but “the number of murders far ex- 
leisure or no firmness to institute a vigorous enquiry | ceeded the limits assigned by those who were most 
to bring the murderers to justice. hostile to the young Republic, and the reply that 

In reply to all this we need only refer to the fact | there were no public executions only serve to illus- 
that the Papal Government, after nearly a year's | trate the cowardly profligacy of those who committed 
restitution, has done nothing to throw light upon | the atrocities.” 
that nefarious transaction; that it has proved impos- We cannot, however, conclude without a remark on 
sible hitherto to give satisfactory proof of premedi- | the singularity of a work protesting to expose 
tation and conspiracy in the case; or that, if we | ‘* Young Italy,” in which Mazzini, the first originator 
admit of anything like preparation on the part of the | of that name and leader of that party, is actually 
perpetrators of the hideous crime, it has been utterly | never mentioned except once or twice, in the quota- 
impossible to trace it to any person or party what- | tion of official documents, where it could by no possi- 
ever, and it must as yet be looked upon as the deed | bility be stricken off! Mr. Cochrane is afraid of 
of foul beings acting without mandate as well as | naming Mazzini. The sketch of his character doe 
without sane purpose or motive. not appear by the side of those of Rossi, Garibaldi, 
Teano, Zambionchi, and Ciceroacchio, of friends or 
foes. 

Mazzini made his appearance in Rome only on the 
8th of March, and was made one of the triumvirs on 
the 30th, that is fully four months after the death of 
Rossi, four or five weeks after the proclamation of the 
Republic, and only a few days after the result of the 
battle of Novara dashed the last hopes of the Italian 
patriots to the ground. 

In Rossi’s murder, in the acts of violence against 
the person of the Pope, in none of the worst deeds of 
the revolutionary party, can he therefore be said to 
have had any direct part. In the defence of the city, 
indeed, in the moral influence that upheld the spirits 
of the defenders, in his negotiations with the French 
agents, in all that is brilliant and heroic in that su- 
preme struggle, Mazzini shines almost alone. 

He must be the noblestand purest of beings, since he 
can manage to pass incontaminate amongst such 
scenes of horror and depravity. And yet—for good 
or for evil—his name is carefully avoided in a book 
that bears the title ‘‘ Young Italy.”” Was Mr. Coch- 
rane afraid Mazzini could or would ever resent any- 
thing that fell from his pen? Did he really think the 
chief of “ Young Italy’’ would stoop to bandy words 
with him? to notice Ais censure or aspersion ? 








Certainly we cannot see what interest the most 
uncompromising demagogues could have in such a 
startling, desperate measure. The Pope and his 
Government were already helplessly in their hands. 
Now, whatever may be said to the contrary, were 
Rossi or Zucchi the men to avert impending ruin? 
The elections had turned out favourable to the most 
ardent wishes of the ultra-Democrats. The Pope 
and his Minister could hope nothing from legal and 
constitutional means. 

But, when nothing positive is known about that 
deed of darkness after all this lapse of time, if no 
effort is made on the part of the Government, against 
which the blow was aimed, to throw light upon the 
matter—if it can be demonstrated that the party to 
which the crime was imputed could only be the loser 
by it—what are we to think of the scenes Mr. Coch- 
rane delights to represent, that would be scenes of 


harrowing horror did they not prove 


Renaa? egregiously 


ae _Can he name only one of the terrible 
irty-six’’? Can he give the slightest hint as to 
the locality where the “ fearful lottery’ was drawn? 
And if he can give no “names,” how dare he enter- 
= his readers with idle romance, dignifying it into 

a History of the Roman Republic ” ? 
ere we to amuse ourselves by describing an 
Sinary conventicle of Jesuits, Tories, and other 
Plotters of iniquity, assembled in Rome with a view 
Wo urge things to the most dire extremities, and re- 
solving upon Rossi's murder as the most plausible 
Means of solving the Roman question, by the subse- 
quent flight of the Pope and intervention of the 
Powers, would it be difficult for us to pro- 
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SHERWOOD FOREST. 

Leaves from Sherwood Forest. By January Searle. Gilpin. 
Mr, January Searte has written a very pleasant 
book, overflowing with animal spirits, manifest- 
ing an intense enjoyment of life, and redolent of 
good-humour and jollity, ‘ Leaves from Sherwood 














The same ranting animosity, the same pitiable ex- | 


Forest’’ consumed at one sitting, would, like a whole- 
some breakfast and a bracing atmosphere, cure a 
vigorous dyspepsia and dissipate a mountain of 
ennui. Hear Mr. Searle shout to his hearty friend 
across the grounds of the rectory, and try, if you 
like, to resist answering the friendly challenge with 
equal good-will. Read, before breakfast, his keen, 
exulting, and refreshing description of trolling, on a 
fine morning, in the streams of the West-Riding, and 
then never pretend that you want an appetite for the 
good things on the table. A very joyous time of it 
he and his comrades must have had in the forest of 
merry Sherwood; and we notably envy him the 
luxury of hearing her whom he calls the ** Princess” 
read Tennyson’s Poem. From a feeling of kind- 
ness for the gay-spirited reader we refrain from 
giving one of those tantalizing epitomes of a book, 
whose value is derived from its spirit and fresh- 
ness, with which the public are sometimes regaled ; 
but we must cull a few words concerning one who 


was beloved by many, and who should be admired 
| by all:— 


** «It was on such a lovely evening as this,’ said Chris- 
topher, ‘that I and Charles Reece Pemberton, ‘ The 
Wanderer,’ as he called himself, sat down under the 
shade of this venerable oak, the first and only time that 
I saw him. He came all the way from London, on foot, 
to spend one day in the Forest, and very nappy we were. 
He was the most fascinating man I ever beheld. Youall 
know him, I dare say, by repute; but if you never saw 
him you can have no idea what I mean by calling him 
fascinating. He stole into the deepest recesses of one’s 
heart, like the gentle sunshine; and his words were like 
love itself. He was, however, a lonely and sorrowful 
man ; but his large heart yearned to do good to all living 
things. He gained his livelihood by lecturing on Shak- 
spere; and competent judges have pronounced his lec- 
tures superior to anything delivered in England, on the 
same subject, before or since. His life was a singularly 
interesting one, and he has embodied the chief incidents 
of it in the ‘ Pel Verjuice Papers,’ which are published in 
his ‘ Remains,’ under the editorship of John Fowler, of 
Sheffield. He literally worshipped Shakspere, and once 
asked a bookseller, who could not furnish him with a 
copy of the great master, ‘ whether he was not afraid 
his house would tumble over his ears.?? He was im- 
pulsive in all he did; and his spirit was too fiery for re- 
flection. Hence he was deeply loved and deeply hated. 
For he was not a conventional man; and liked to say 
and do what he pleased. His face was intellectual, ear- 
nest, even to painfulness, and once seen could never be 
forgotten. He wore a tunic, and a leathern girdle around 
his waist; and you may see him as he —_ was, in the 
portrait attached to ,his ‘ Remains.’ is Sheffield 
friends, during the illness which carried him off, enabled 
him to visit Egypt, in the forlorn hope that the climate 
might restore him.” 























MADAME BURY’S GERMANIA,. 


Germania ; its Courts, Camps, and People. By the Baroness 
Blaze de Bury. 2 vols. Colburn, 





Tuts is a grand title, but not a very descriptive one, 
since the book contains next to nothing about the 
| camps, little about the courts, and still less about the 
| people. Unhappily, the title is not the only vulner- 
able point: the tone is offensive, ungenerous, and 
ignoble when serious, and unpleasantly flippant when 
meaning to be gay: the shallowest views are put 
forward with an arrogance and impertinence per- 
fectly inexcusable; nor are these defects compensated 
by the information or by graphic painting. The book 
is a collection of desultory and made-up notes derived 
from a tour in Germany, virulent enough in its dia- 
tribes against the liberals, but too weak to produce 
effect. In the course of her remarks she inti- 
mates having passed many years of her youth in 
Germany. The thing is possible; but we should 
never have gathered it from the knowledge here dis- 
played, for she seems as incapable of grasping 
German character as the merest six-week tourist. 


Of the views entertained by the Baroness our 
readers may be content with one sample, viz., she 
holds the King of Hanover to be a model king! To 
be sure all kings are models in her eyes, and Frede- 
rick William of Prussia quite inspires her. But al- 
though this sample may enable you to estimate the 
value of her political conclusions it would be impos- 
sible by a sample to convey a notion of the insolent— 
we had almost written rabid tone with which she 
speaks of every liberal; the vulgar slanders she re- 
tails ; and the credulity she exhibits respecting what- 
ever may tell to their disadvantage. 

And then the style! But am I not a Baroness, 
and entitled to my little impertinences ? If I do va- 
riegate my English with some scraps of French, not 
in themselves felicitous or necessary, this must be ac- 
cepted as a grace, not as an affectation. Allons donc 





(as she would say), to pretend the contrary would be 
on ne peut plus malveiliant, English, voyez-vous, is in- 
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Che Aeapver. 


[Sarurpay, 





competent to render Jes mitles tours of a graceful pen, 
And if I do laugh at those German bas bleus, who can 
quarrel with me? True enough, as you say, I my- 
self head my chapters with mottoes from Tacitus, and 
do not even condescend to name him, because every- 
body must remember every passage in Tacitus ; true, 
also, that I use a word derived from the Greek, and 
explain it ina note “for those of my readers who | 
have neglected to learn Greek !’’—mais que voulez- | 
vous ?—one is not a Baroness—an extremely new one | 
—without the privilege of a few aristocratic imperti- | 
nences de bon goiit ! 

To be serious: we the more regret the tone 
adopted by Madame de Bury—especially the vilify- 
ing tone—because she can write both amusingly and | 
well, Ifshe would butsetaside the two-fold affectation | 
of strong-minded woman and impertinent Baroness— | 
set aside her politics and flippancies—we could listen | 
gladly to all she might utter. In these volumes, 
contemptuous as we felt at times, there were pages | 
when we travelled most agreeably with her; and a | 
diligent pencil might note several passages well | 
worth extracting. Two we will give :— 





DEFENCE OF LOLA MONTES, 


the ardour of your virtuous indignation against Madame 
Lola; and that is how very inconsistent we all are to be 
interested in Rosamond Clifford when she lives in the 


twelfth century, and to revile her when she appears in | 


the middle of the nineteenth. 
that, reader? 

“Now, it is not the disgust of the one that I would 
have diminished, it is the taste for the other. Rosamond, 
Ihave no doubt, was a most worthless young lady, and, 
probably, if you heard the opinions given upon her by 
one of Queen Eleanor’s ladies of honour, you would find 


Have you ever thought of 


= ee re oe eee. Se 2% Give | is not the stupid vocabulary and phrase-making one 
Redy rig . j | usually meets with in such works, where the style is such 


shall see how the best and purest ladies in the land will 
agitate their pocket-handkerchiefs, and vote Eleanor of 
Guienne a vile murderess, and call her athousand hard 
names. 

* And Anne Boleyn, s'il vous plait ? Who ever dreams 
of putting her in her right place ? 

“No, unfortunately, human nature from childhood 
upwards hates with unconscious hatred all authority ; and 
this feeling is so innate, the heritage of the First Revolt 
is so fresh within us, that, in the world of fiction where 
we falsely think we are at liberty to take part with whom 
we please, we nine times out of ten side with the un- 
dutiful. Ishould like to know who, in the case of Philip 
Augustus, ever dreams of the sufferings of his lawful 
wife—for such was Ingelburgha!, No, forsooth! Agnes 
de Méran was handsome (and that may be an illusion 
too, for it is now proved beyond a doubt, that Cleopatra 
was black with aturned-up nose), and Philip was in love, 
and he was a great warrior, and wore magnificent armour, 
and fought bravely, and cried, ‘ Montjoie St. Denis !’ 
and all that sort of thing, and he and she have our sym- 
pathies; and then comes a disagreeable-looking man 
and says to the king, ‘Give her up,’ and we are furious, 
and applaud Philip in his resistance. Yet, reader, the 
Pope’s legate is the representative of duty and of the 
right, and if Agnes lived in our times we should judge 
her very severely; and it would be highly proper that we 
should do so.” 


Here is a good story torn out of the pages of German 
history :— 

**In the spring of the year 1255, Duke Lewis the Severe 
(der Strenge) journeyed from Munich to Donauwérth in 
company with his fair Duchess whom he had espoused 
but ayear before. They went to visit the Duke’s sister, 
Fiizabeth of Bavaria, the widow of the Emperor Conrad 
1V., poisoned in Naples, and mother of Conradin 
destined to be beheaded there. The Empress lived a 
solitary life, watching over the cradle of the last 
Hohenstauffen. 

“Duke Lewis left his young wife in Donauwérth 
under the Empress's care, and went forth to fight the 
robber-knights of the Rhenish Palatinate. Many were 
the tears shed by Mary of Brabant, and many her prayers 
not to be forgotten, for dearly she loved her rigid lord. 
But time flew by, and the Duke returned not, and Mary 
pined, and wished him back, but Lewis was only twenty- 
six, and loved the sound of the clarion and the neighing 
of his steed better than the sweet vows and murmurings 
of his true ladye. 

* He held his Court in Heidelburg, and by him stood 
ever his dearest friend, Henry, Count of Leiningen, and 
to him one day the anxious wife sent a letter, beseeching 
he would use his influence to quicken her husband’s re- 
turn. Another missive was despatched at the same time 
to Duke Lewis, and the messenger was well enjoined to 


give to the Duke the packet sealed in white, to the Count | 
; ; The old mistake was made, Duke | 
Lewis received the letter destined for his friend, wherein | 


that sealed in black. 


the artless Duchess had assured Henry of Leiningen that, 
if he acoemeanen her lord in his return, her pleasure in 
welcoming him would be great. 

“ Now, it seems that Othello was a joke to Duke 
Lewis. No sooner had he read the few suspicious lines, 
than he bounded to horse (Leiningen was absent or he 
would probably have been the first victim) and galloped 
forth from Heidelberg. Three horses lay dead upon his 


path, killed by his impatience, but on the second day he 


arrived in Donauworth. It was in January, 1256, the 
snow lay deep upon the ground, and when the seneschal 
opened the great gates of the castle, the wind blew fu- 


| chamber, the voice of wail raised around him by the 


| 
| 


| gratuitous impoverishment of artistic resources. | 
| point this out to Mr. Richards asa hint for his future | 


riously, and passing clouds drifted across the moon, so 
that ae lighted dimly the dark figure of the Duke. He | 
slew the seneschal, and strode into his young wife’s | 
chamber. She flew to him; but the fell word, Adut- | 
teress ! has destroyed before even the cold steel touches | 
her, and the innocent one lets her sweet head droop like 
a withered flower upon its stem, more vanquished by 
shame than death. 

‘Stern, dark, inflexible, Duke Lewis stands in that 


weeping Empress and the scared attendants. She alone, 
the injured one, is silent. The headsman is bidden to | 
the Ducal presence, and the confessor follows him. The | 
Duchess kneels and receives the sacred pledge of divine 
love, as a martyr preparing for heaven; and when she 
rises, ere she can give one last look of pardoning love 
to her destroyer, her beautiful head rolls at Duke Lud- 
wig’s feet. 
‘This was onthe 18th of January, 1256. It is said 
that on the 19th, Duke Ludwig's hair was grey.” 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Vandyck ; a Play of Genoa: By Alfred Bate Richards, Author 
“ Cresus,” * Cromwell,” &c. Longman and Co. 


| 
This is rather a dramatic romance than a play, and in- | 
deed we can scarcely imagine Mr. Richards for one mo- | 

| 


ment thought of stage exigencies in the composition. 
But, surely, on reflection, the author will himself acknow- 
ledge that ‘* Plays written for the closet” are blunders in 


: | art—to hamper yourself with forms you do not mean to 
“ T should like to makea remark to you upon this sub- | 
ject which you may have omitted to make to yourself in | 


use—to forego the advantages of narration and yet not 


secure the advantages of representation—seems to us | 


We 


guidance. The present work contains so much admirable 
writing—more especially in passages of gaiety and fancy — 
that, employed upon more grateful subjects, he ought to 
produce something of mark and likelihood. 


Les Deux Perroquets ; ouvrage Francais destiné a faciliter auzx | 


Anglais la Causerie élégante, Par Une Dame. D. Nutt. 


| This volume of dialogues is recommendable as really | 


teaching the English learner the phrases and idioms 
perpetually recurring in conversation and literature ; it 


as can on/y be met with there; it gives the actual 
phrases and elegancies in use, and will be found profit- 
able reading to many of those who fancy they know 
French. The letters at the end are somewhat of the old 
stamp, but they also will have their utility. 
Every-day Wonders ; or Facts in Physiology which all should 
know. Illustrated with woodcuts, Van Voorst. 
Really an excellent book: well planned and intelligibly 
executed. Beginning with an explanation of what the 
air is, and the gases which compose it, the main out- 
lines of human physiology — circulation, respiration, 
digestion, the nerves, the senses, the bones, muscles, 
and skin, are explained in brief, simple, yet intelligible 
language, aided by some good woodcuts; and we can 





the reading it aloud to our own children—that the in- 


comprehending the explanations. 

valuable. 

The Races of Man and their Geographical Distribution. By 
Charles Piekering, M.D. New edition, to which is prefixed 
An Analytical Synopsis of the Natural History of Man, by 
John Charles Hall, M.D. (Boln’s Illustrated Library 


Ilaving formerly (see Leader, No. 7) given on elaborate 
notice of the American edition of this important work, 
we have only now to add that Mr. Bohn has had the 
courage to print it in his excellent library with the 
| plates, and a very useful Synopsis of the Natural History 
of Man by Dr. Hall. Cheap books indeed! 

Murray's Handbooks for Scotland. Alex. Murray and Co. 
Are you about to take a gulp of fresh air in Scotland ? 
Get hold of Murray’s Handbooks! ‘There is one of the 
River and Forth of Clyde, with the Loch Towns, Arra 
and Ailsa Crag, and the Falls of the Clyde—there is 
another from Lochlomond to Glencoe—there is a third 
of Deeside and the Highlands. Better little works of 
the kind you cannot have; full of information directly 
and simply given, and with no superfluous writing: a 
great advantage in a book for use ! 

How to Make Home Unhealthy. Chapman and Hall. 
This is a reprint of a series of papers which excited some 
attention on their first appearance in the columns of the 
Examiner ; under a rather forced guise of satire they 
throw out several useful hints upon the common mal- 
practices of domestic life. 


Murray's Outlines of Scottish History. Part 1 


Alex. Murray and Co, 
Vol. IL. 
The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle Translated ; with Notes, 
Original and Selected , an Analytical Introduction : and Ques- 

tions Jor the Use of Students. By R.A. Browne, M.A. 
H.G. Bohn, 





Genevieve. Tar Alphonse de Lamartine. 


Talbot and Vernon. A Novel. 


In 3 vols, 


Foi et Avenir, par J. Mazzini. W. Jeffs. 


NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 

No Hore rrom tHe Mippie Crass.—From the 
reformation and revival of the influential portion of the 
middle class there is nothing to hope. Systematic 
drunkards at fifty rarely reform, and if they do, cannot 
succeed in averting the death induced by previous excess. 
Neither do classes of men long sunken in effeminacies 
and putrescences often cast them on one side and rise, in 

ristine strength, superior tothem. The hope for Eng- 

d is in the less influential portion of that al 





| rights; assert them and attain them. 


assure our readers from experimental criticism—viz., | 


terest it excites is nowhere damped by any difficulty in | 
Such books are very | 


Hi. G. Bohn. | 


W. Jeffs. 


George Routledge and Co. 


y of the neg 
lected but active and energetic working class. In on, 
is there manliness, honesty, sincerity, and a do: 
hatred of all quackery and cant. To them, broad funda- 
mental truths never are spoken in vain: to them, 
neither prejudice nor intolerance can look for sympathy 
and oupges. They are like the soil of America, teem} 
with riches and genuine fertility, but wanting the plough 
and the axe. They are unlettered, uneducated for ¢ 


the rough honesty and untutored sagacity of 


| most part; but education and cultivation is their mogt 


fervent desire. Itis impossible that the real marrow and 
sinew that is in these classes can long remain in its 
present subjection to the decadent and debilitated class 
above them. They will assert their social and politica} 
Whether it be for 
good or for evil, the march of England will be directly 
towards complete democracy. And if when that comes 


| these rough untutored men are left uninstructed as to 


the shoals and rocks upon which their predecessors have 


| split, are left uninformed as to what is to come after 


democracy, what democracy is to do, democracy wil] 
mean ruin, confusion, and death. Whether we will, or 


| whether we will not, we cannot avert this impending on- 


rushing of democracy. It is the destiny of this country 
to try it utterly; to take it up, mould it, make it a form 
and a fact, or to perish in the attempt. All hands in 
England are wanted at this hour. There is neither time 
for rest nor for pleasure. Whosoever has the power to 
think, to speak, and to write, should now be thinking, 
speaking, and writing. Whosoever can stand up before 
the shams and conventionalities of life, and proclaim 
their hollowness and falsity—can come out of them and 
| have no part nor parcel with them—should now assert 
| his manhood, and do his meed honestly and faithfully 
for the redemption of society and the salvation of the 
land.— Social Aspects by J. S. Smith. 


Tue Inconsistent ASHLEYITES.—If we are to adopt 
a strict Sabbatical observance, let us be consistent. Shut 
up the club-houses of the wealthy; make it highly penal 
for them to employ their horses, carriages, or servants, 
| in any way; let the butler draw the wine on Saturday; 
let no ice-clad turbot be procured from the fishmonger on 
the Sunday; let none but cold meats appear on our 
tables. If Lazarus‘be doomed to pass the day with un- 
shorn beard, feasting on cold potatoes, let Dives be con- 
tent with unblacked shoes and unwarmed venison. If 
plebeian Smith must not ride in the omnibus, let Lord 
John be condemned to total abstinence from horse or 
chariot. Away with distinctions and degrees—let loose 
the whole race of bakers, porters, waiters, stokers, con- 
ductors, butlers, footmen, coachmen, grooms, cooks, 
housemaids, and other maids, to congregate in the 
temple, or wander through forest and field. Imagine an 
act for the total abolition of ginger-beer on Sundays, 
with a clause, confiscating all lollipops and apples hawked 
on that day to the especiai use of the infant princesses! 
A band, by-the-bye, is constantly in the habit of minis- 
tering to the enjoyment of her Majesty on Sundays, by 
the performance of a great variety of profane music; but 
this must ef course be interdieted.— The Post office and 
the Sabbath Question. 





Che Arts, 


THEATRES. 

The season is over at her Majesty's, for which we 
are truly thankful, as our minds were rigidly made 
up that nothing should induce us to endure Sontag; 
| we had already exhausted mortal patience, and till 
| next year (if the calamity awaits us then) we resolved 
that not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, 
should drag us to an opera in which she sang. You, 
who read this, will think we exaggerate; but, my 
dear sir, how often have you heard Sontag, because 
that makes all the difference? After the third time 
you see the whole trick, and then the bravos of stupid 
audiences, and the fulsome panegyrics of an impartial 
| press, make the whole affair a griin farce not pleasant 
ltositat, But with the close of her Majesty's ap 
| proaches the close of Covent Garden ; and when we 
| think of Giulia Grisi, Pauline Viardot, Mario, Tam- 
| berlik, and Ronconi, the prospect of hearing them 
|no more is somewhat different from that of not 

hearing the Countess. On ‘Tuesday Otello wos 
repeated, but Ronconi disappointed—* owing 
indisposition” if you believe it—and Tagliafico 
played “ Isgo”’ instead; performed it creditably, but 


“ Oh, the difference to me! 
Ronconi’s “ Iago"’ is a study of cat-like cruelty and 
stealthy vengeance. Tamberlik was weak in the 
aria d'entrata, but he sang the great duet in the 
| second act with amazing brilliancy and tire—when 
encored in it, he threw out C sharp from his chest, 
; and literally made the house scream with astonished 
| delight—such a note was never heard perhaps before. 
| In the third act he was also very tine. On ‘Thursday 
| Viardot played “ Adina” for the first time in L’Elisir 
| d’ Amore ; but on this we must discourse next week, a3 
also on Leigh Hunt’s Legend of Florence, reprodu 
at Sadler’s Wells. Those who remember the teals 
and delight excited by the Legend of Florence when 
| originally plered some ten years ago at Covent 
| Garden will have hastened to Sadler's Wells before 
| our criticism cen reich them. F 
Farren has at last definitively taken the Ole 
Theatre, and Webster is making preparations for b 
| next campaign, but we may state on good authority 
| that Macready’s farewell performances will not 


| 
| 


ass, and in | place, 
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Purttolio. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.— 
‘ Gorrue. 





THE UNSEEN WITNESS. 
(LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL KEPT BY No.3 IN OUR STREET.) 
By CATHERINE CROWE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘sUSAN HOPLEY,” ‘‘ LILY DAWSON,” “‘ NIGHTSIDE OF NATURE,” &c. 


Part THE Last. 


June 12TH. The duel has taken place, and Mr. Leslie is wounded in the 
arm. This is certainly a very unfortunate circumstance! Mrs. Gordon 
seems to think Mr. Glossop was very much in the wrong. She says he is a 
very intemperate man. I am afraid he flung something in my master’s teeth 
about his wife and Mr. Leslie. It was very unjust if he did, for I am sure 
there is no evil between them. 

13th. I see there’s an end of all comfort in this family. My master swears 
Mr. Leslie shall never set his foot in the house again. He says there may 
be nothing wrong, and he does not believe there is, but that he is determined 
he won’t leave it in the power of any drunken scoundrel to insult him, and 
so forth. What a shocking thing it is that people will make such mischief 
out of nothing ! 

20th. I pity my mistress very much. I see she is afraid to appear un- 
happy, lest her husband should put an ill construction on her affliction, and 
yet she cannot conceal her feelings ; and the more distressed she appears the 
more offeaded my master shows himself. 
should regret so kind and agreeable a friend ! 

5th. I really believe my master loves my mistress, and that he has no 
design of being unkind to her, or of making her unhappy; but somehow or 
another he does not seem to understand anybody’s feelings but his own. He 
certainly does not understand hers, which is very unfortunate! A little 
patient indulgence and cheerful society might inspire her with grateful affec- 
tion, and restore her lost spirits. 

I believe when people are married they swear to love one another ; it would 
be more to the purpose if they swore to be amiable, and make themselves 
agreeable to one another—the love would follow then without swearing. 
People swearing that they will love anybody for ever is surely an absurdity. 
It is taking an oath that it does not depend upon themselves to keep; an 
which the other contracting party may force them to break. But swearing 
that they would do their utmost through life to deserve love would be both 
rational and practical. The very effects of pronouncing such a vow would 
be beneficial ; it would be in itself a moral lesson; and one, if I may judge 
from my small experience, very much needed. It is astonishing how fre- 
quently people who talk a great deal about the duties of others forget that it 
is their own duty to facilitate obedience by making themselves agreeable. 

October 6th. I heard Sophy tell Sarah that when she and my mistress 
were walking out together this morning they met Mr. Leslie with his arm in 
a sling, and they stopt and spoke for some time. Sarah said she did not 
know any reason why they should not. Neither do I. I wonder if Mrs. 
Joddrell will mention this circumstance to her husband ! 

20th. She has not mentioned it. I learn from Sophy that my mistress 
and Mr. Leslie frequently meet in their walks now; and I observe that she 
is cheered by these interviews. ‘The days she has met him she comes home 
in better spirits, and is more chatty with her husband. Mr. Leslie expresses 
great resentment against Mr. Glossop, Sophy says, not for wounding him, 
but for maligning my mistress. 

November 6th. Yesterday was my mistress’s birthday, and Mr. Joddrell 
made her a present of a very handsome pair of earrings. She is two-and- 
twenty, I find. I do not know whether it was the earrings, or something 
she perceived more genial in her husband’s manner, that moved her to men- 
tion to him that she had met Mr. Leslie once or twice lately ; and that he had 
spoken to her. My master did not say anything, but he did not look pleased 
by any means; and I suspect she regretted her communicativeness. 

7th. My master has been writing to Mr. Leslie, requesting he would not 
Speak to his wife. He says that he has no suspicion of anything improper ; 
but that where people were so willing to make mischief, precaution must be 
used to keep it out of their power. 

8th. My mistress returned from her walk to-day very much disturbed, and 
T learn from Sophy that Mr. Leslie passed them without speaking. I do not 
think Mrs. Joddrell knows anything of her husband’s letter. ‘This circum- 
stance has annoyed her a good deal, I see. 


Pc They met Mr. Leslie again, and the same thing happened. After 


é@ came home my mistress wrot 
12th. Yesterda 


post it at the office in this street, and this morning, 
out, Mr. Leslie knocked at the doc 
very much hurt at Mr. Joddrell’s conduct, 


e to him, requesting an explanation, 


It is surely very natural that she | 


after master was gone | ; : 
wr and left his answer. My mistress fant | but that Mr. Leslie left home yesterday at twelve o’clock, saying he was 
Mr. Leslie says it rests with | going into the country. He has given up his lodgings and discharged 


mistress has not been out these three days.—N.B. Just as Mr. Leslie was 
giving in his letter I observed Page pass along at the other side of the 
street. 

19th. To-day, whilst my mistress was out with Sophy, I was surprised to 
see my master coming hastily up the street. He knocked and rang, and 
Sarah ran to the door, thinking it was Mrs. Joddrell. When she saw who it 
was she quite started. He passed her without saying anything, and pro- 
ceeding upstairs, began rummaging my mistress’s workbox, desk, and 
drawers. What can he be looking for? Whatever it was he did not seem 
to find what he sought, but went away again as he came. When my mis- 
tress returned Sarah told her what had happened, for she had followed him 
quietly upstairs and watched his proceedings. She, I mean my mistress, ° 
stood like a statue when she heard it, turning first red and then pale. 
she went to her chamber, and throwing off her bonnet and shawl, she sat 
down on the chair by the bedside, and seemed to be thinking. After some 
time she hastily rose, wrote a few lines to Mr. Leslie, and bade Sarah run 
with them to the post, which she did, At five o’clock my master came 
home, washed his hands as usual in his study, but did not go upstairs to the 
drawing-room. On Sophy’s summons my mistress descended to dinner, 
endeavouring to look unconcerned ; but she is a bad actress. My master 
spoke only of what regarded the dinner, and as soon as it was over he took 
up his hat and went out. I think to Mr. Page’s. At nine he returned, and 
sat up writing till a late hour. 

20th. This morning my master rose very early, and went out, My mistress 
has not been out all day, 

2ist. My master came home about nine, and after writing for some time 
went to bed. My mistress was either asleep or appeared to be so. He again 
rose very early, and after taking a cup of coffee, which he ordered tu be pre- 
pared last night, he went out. I saw him knock at Page’s door, who joined 
him, and they walked away together. 

As soon as my mistress had finished her breakfast—which, indeed, con- 
sisted only of a cup of tea; she has eaten nothing these three days—she 
wrote a letter to Mr. Leslie, and then, calling up Sarah, she desired her to 
| carry it to him and bring her an answer. She told Sarah that it was im- 
possible to live this sort of life, and she was determined to know what had 
| happened. Sarah is gone with the letter. 

She is just come back, looking very much frightened. She says there has 
been a duel betwixt my master and Mr. Leslie. My master fired first and 
missed, and then Mr. Leslie fired in the sir. She waited some time, but got 
no answer to the letter, for Mr. Leslie had not come in. She heard of the 
| duel from his boy, Tom. My poor mistress has been crying all day. 
| Five o’Clock. My master has just called to wash his hands, and say he 
should not dine at home. I think my mistress seems greatly relieved by 
this. 

Quarter-past Five. My mistress has gone out, taking Sarah with her. 
Where can she be gcing this dark night. I never knew her do such a thing 
before. 

Seven o’Clock. She is just returned; I was really in a fright lest my 
master should have come home and found her absent. She is in great agitation, 

My master came home, as usual, after my mistress was in bed. 

22nd. After he rose this morning she rang the bell, and desired Sophy 
to say she was poorly, and should not come down to breakfast. Sophy took 
her up a cup of tea. 

Ten o’Clock. My master is gone out, and my mistress has risen. Poor 
soul! She has taken out the baby’s clothes, and is kissing them and weep- 
ing over them—and now she is kneeling beside its little crib, and resting her 
poor head on the pillow where used to rest that little head she loved so 
dearly. Oh, how she sobs! How she sobs! as if her poor heart would burst 
with sobbing. This is sad work! sad work! 

Twelve o’Clock. My mistress is gone out alone, taking with her the little 
bedgown and cap the baby died in. 

Five o’Clock. There is my master knocking at the door, and my mistress 
not come home! I fear he will be very angry. 

Nine o’Clock. We are all in commotion! My mistress has not returned ; 
| my master is in great agitation, and poor Sarah is crying ready to break her 
heart. She says she is sure mistress has made away with herself, and tells 
| my master that it is just what he might have expected from the way he went 
lon with her, poor young creature! He is in a dreadful fright, I see, and 
is beginning to think he has not been quite so faultless as he fancied, 
| He is gone to Mrs. Page’s, desiring to be fetched if Mrs. Joddrell returns. 
23rd. My master came home at twelve o’clock, but he has not been in bed 
a night. Page has just come in to enquire if there are any tidings. My 

master has requested him to call on the Gordons and others, and try to 
learn if anything has been heard of her. He is in a terrible state of 





| 





y my mistress took her letter out with her, and I saw her | @gitation. 


Page has just returned, saying that he can learn nothing of Mrs: Joddrell, 


to speak to him or not; and she has written that she dare not, as it | his boy. My master seems thunderstruck at this intelligence ; both he and 


might lead to some fatal quarrel. 
14th. Sophy says that Mr. Leslie stopt her mistress to-day, 
d for a long time—what 


Was, I see it has agitated NV 
eth. Mr, S$ agitated Mrs. Joddrell a good deal. 


and the d . ; : 
they said she could not hear; but whatever : thing! Poor thing! ‘Thus bad begins and worse remains behind!” 


Leslie knocked at the door again to-day, and left a letter. My | 


| Page think my mistress is gone with him. 


I fear so too; and eyen Sarah is coming round to that opinion. Pcor 


Sarah says, “ May the Lord help her! for she’ll need his mercy !”” 
wa? THE END. 
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Matters of Fact. 


—»— 

Batrersea Parx.—The total amount authorized to 
be advanced by the Commissioners for issuing Exche- 
quer Bills for Public Works for the formation of Bat- 
tersea Park was £200,000. Of this sum the Public 
Works Loan Ceres Soe meted —— ba! a. 

of the 461 of which has alrea en 
pow ow lea i. balance unapplied, on the 3lst of 
March last, of £31,810. The amount which had been 
ex , Ae ey on ~ oe Em- 
bankmen isea-bri and approaches thereto, up 
to the Slet_ of Serene” ben O01001. The omeunk 
authorized to be advanced is £120,000. 


IncREASE OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
—The population of Great Britain and Ireland in 1785 
was estimated at 12,336,932, and in 1849, at 29,105,822, 
being an increase of about 125 per cent. The calcula- 
tion made in 1785 gives the following result :—Popu- 
lation of England and Wales, 8,016,000; Ireland, 


932; Scotland, 1,475,000. The population of the | 


United Kingdom at present is thus Doe :—Eng- 
land and Wales, 17,759,412; Ireland, 8,505,812; Scot- 
land, 2,840,598. No enumeration of the population in 
England and Wales took place prior to 1801, but the 
above calculation is made upon the estimate ot Mr. 
Rickman. In estimating the population for 1849, it is 
assumed that it has increased since 1841 (when the last 
census was taken) at the same rate as did the females 


between 1831 and 1841. The military are excluded, as | 
The population | 


also are the islands in the British seas. 
of the latter was not enumerated until 1821, when the 
numbers were 89,508; in 1831, 103,710; and in 1841, 
123,492. The estimate of the population of Ireland in 
1849 is derived from the rate of increase prevailing be- 


tween 1831 and 1841, but the late visitations of famine | 


and cholera must have carried off at least 1,000,000. The 
numbers who have emigrated during the last ten years 
exceed 1,000,000. 

Repvuction or Lasour on Ratiways. — The re- 
duction in the number of persons employed in the con- 
struction of lines has been very considerable, amounting 
to 84,361 persons, against an increase of only 3280 
employed upon lines open for traffic, showing that 81,081 
persons who, in May, 1848, were actively employed in 
some capacity upon railways, had been removed from 
this employment, and thrown upon the general labour 
market of the country. Of this number, about 18,000 
have been thrown out of employment in Ireland. ‘This, 
added to the reduction in the previous year, gives a total 
of nearly 150,000 who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, and which will, in the course of the current year, 
unless some great change takes place in railway affairs, 
be augmented, probably to the extent of 60,000 more, 
making an aggregate of upwards of 200,000 persons who 
may be considered as having been temporarily withdrawn 
from other occupations by the stimulus which railways 
received in 1845 and 1846, and who must now seek a 
livelihood in other ways. 

Destruction oF Pirates.—A Parliamentary return 
of the number of officers and men who have received 
head-money in the years 1848, 1849, and 1850, for the 
capture and destruction of alleged pirates, shows that 
the sum of £28,590 was distributed between 89 officers 
and 852 seamen belonging to the vessels engaged in this 
service within the above period. The fortunate vessels 
were the Conway, Scout, Samarang, Ringdove, Ne- 
mesis, and Plover. The pirates are described as English, 
Chinese, Illeanore, and Malays. The system of head- 
money has been abolished by an act passed in the last 
session. 


Tue Breve in Scorcanp.—It appears by the report 
of her Majesty’s printer in Scotland, just presented to 
Parliament, that during the two years which elapsed 
from the Ist day of January, 1848, to the Ist day of 
January, 1850, there were published, under the authority 
of the board, 26 editions of the Bible, 18 of the New 
Testament, 3 of books of Scripture printed separately, 
33 of the Scotch Metrical Version of the Psalms, 31 of 
the Shorter Catechism, an edition of the Confession of 
Faith, and 7 editions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The editions published in 1848 and 1849 respectively 
were as follows :—In 1848, 8 Bibles, consisting of 84,135 
copies ; 4 New Testaments, 104,000; 1 separate Book of 
Scripture, 25,000; 13 Metrical Psalms, 101,250; 12 
Shorter Catechisms, 177,000 ; 6 Common Prayers, 80,000. 
In 1849, 18 Bibles, consisting of 114,250 copies; 14 New 
Testaments, 169,000; 2 separate Books of Scripture, 
30,000; 20 Metrical Psalms, 94,000; 19 Shorter Cate- 
chisms, 622,000; 1 Confession of Faith, 10,000; 1 Com- 
mon Prayer, 11,000. 

ConsumMPTION oF WINE 1N Great BRITAIN AND 
IrneLanv.—It appears, by official returns, that the total 
mgr of foreign wine consumed in the United King- 

m,in the year 1787, was 4,521,941 gallons. In the 
following year the consumption increased to 6,650,644 
gallons, and continued to increase till 1795, when it had 
risen to 8,238,438 gallons. In 1797 the consumption sud- 
denly declined to 3,569,261 gallons, but rallied in the two 
succeeding years,juntil in 1800 it was 7,294,752. The con- 
sumption during the next quarter of a century, from 1800 
to 1824, was steady at an average of 5,000,000 gallons, but 
in the following year a large increase took place, the quan- 
~ entered for home consumption in 1825 being 8,009,542 
gallons. This increase, however, was not maintained, the 


consumption having fallen in the following year to 6,058,442 | 


gallons. The consumption since 1827 to the present time 
seems to have remained very steady, at an average of 
6,300,000 gallons per annum. In the year 1843 the con- 
sumption was less than it had been since 1822, only 
= 222 _— having been cleared from the Custom 

ouse, consumption during the last four years has 
been as follows :-—1846, 6,740,316 gallons; 1847, 6,053,847; 
1848, 6,136,547 ; and 1849, 6,251,662 gallons. The imports 
generally exceed the consumption by about 1,125,000 


gallons. In the years 1/86 and 1813 all the Custom 
House records calculated to throw light on the imports 
and consumption in those periods were accidently de- 
stroyed by fire. During the last ten years there has been 
a total decrease in the amount of duty received of 
£63,198. The amounted collected by the revenue as duty 
on foreign wine averages £1,700,000 per annum. 


Srrnits.—According to a recent return, the number 
of gallons of British spirits at proof, on which duty has 
been paid for consumption in Scotland, has ranged for 
the last ten years from 5,093,798 (1844) to 6,975,091 
(1847). The quantity last year was 6,935,003 gallons. 
By another return it appears that the total annual quan- 
tity of British and colonial spirits on which duty has 
ost ge for consumption during the same period has 
varied from 20,939,637 gallons (1842) to 26,790,398 
(1846). The total quantity last year was 26,002,354. 


Tue ReveNvE oF IRELAND.—The net produce of 
the revenue paid into the Exchequer in the year ended 
the 5th January, 1850, was £4,332,460, viz. :—Customs, 
£1,941,122; Excise, £1,231,548; Stamps, £502,073; 
Post-office, £26,000 ; miscellaneous, including repayment 
of advances, £631,717. The total expenditure for the 
same period was £4,071,663 6s. 1d. The Excise collec- 
tions in the four principal towns were as follows :—Dublin, 
£335,733; Cork, £204,286: Belfast, £192,644; Drog- 
heda, £164,618. The total quantity of wine imported 
| within the year was 524,662 gallons; spirits, 7,228,809 
| gallons; tobacco, 4,737,267 lb. ; tea, 6,383,316 lb.; coffee, 

,013,390 lb.; sugar, 465,813 cwt.; flax, 203,832 bushels. 
The total quantity of butter exported to foreign parts was 
22,630 ewt. ; spirits (Irish), 58,680; linen, 342,620 yards; 
and cotton manufactures, 596,082, The exports to Eng- 
land were: oxen, bulls, and cows, 201,811; calves, 9831; 
sheep, 241,061; swine, 68,058; wheat and wheat flour, 
249,489 quarters; oats and oatmeal, 1,077,364. 


AUSTRALIAN Statist1cs,—By papers and correspond- 
| ence from Port Adelaide to the 5th May some interesting 
| statistics have been received. The quarter’s return 
| shows an excess of immigration over emigration from 

the colony of only 1371 persons. The supply, however, 
has been sufficient for the demand for the different kinds 
of labour, with the exception of miners and mine la- 
bourers, and also of female domestic servants. ‘The 
return of the average retail prices of provisions in the 
| colony in the quarter ending the 3lst March is as fol- 
| lows :—Bread, 14d. per lb.; fresh butter, ls. 2d. do.; 
| Salt ditto, ls. do.; cheese, 10d. do.; candles, 6d. do. ; 
| flour, 14d. do.; beef and mutton, 2d. do.; oatmeal, 6d. 
do.; potatoes, ld. do.; rice, 24d. do.; sugar, 3d. do. ; 
| salt, 1d. do.; tea, 2s. do.; tobacco, 2s. 6d. do. A return 
| had also been made of the average wages of labour in the 
colony during the quarter, which we subjoin in extenso, 
viz:— Blacksmiths, 6s. per day, without board or lodging ; 
bakers, 4s. per day, with board and lodging; brick- 
makers, 30s. per thousand; bullock drivers, £25 to £30 
per annum, with board and lodging ; butchers, 3s. per day, 
with board and lodging; carpenters, 6s. 6d. per day, 
without board or lodging; cabinet-makers, 7s., ditto; 
carriage-makers, 7s., ditto; coopers, 6s. 6d., ditto; 
domestic servants, males, £25 to £30 per annum; fe- 
males, £12 to £20 ditto, with board and lodging; day- 
labourers, 4s. per day, without board or lodging; farm 
servants, married couples, £30 to £40 per annum; single 
men, £25 to £30 ditto, with board and lodging; masons, 
7s. per day, without board or lodging; millers, 4s. 6d. 
ditto ; painters and glaziers, 4s.6d. ditto; plasterers, 
5s. 6d. ditto; sawyers, 9s. per 100 feet, without board or 
lodging ; saddlers, 5s. per day, ditto; shoemakers, 5s. 6d. 
ditto ; shepherds, £20 to £25 per annum, with board and 
lodging; shopmen, £60 to £100 ditto; tailors, 7d. per 
hour, without board or lodging; tanners, 5s. 6d. per 
day, ditto; wheelwrights, 5s. 6d., ditto; miners: 
tributers, 35s. per week; tutwork, 3ls. 6d., ditto; ore 
dressers, 25s. to 30s., ditto; landers, 28s., ditto; boys 
and youths, from 6s. to 18s, per week. 


Tue Russtan Fieet.—The following is given by the 
Vossiche Zeitung, as an account of the Russian naval 
force on the 9th of August:—4 line-of-battle-ships of 
120 guns, 6 ditto 100 to 110 guns, 26 ditto of 89 to 90 
guns, 18 ditto of 70 to 80 guns ; 30 frigates of all classes ; 
50 corvettes, brigs, and schooners; 34 steam-frigates, 
sloops, and packets. ‘This naval force is stated to be 
divided into five squadrons; the Baltic squadron consists 
of about 4000 men, including the artillery; but the 
paper states that the crews are not of the very best qua- 
lity of men, and amongst them are many Jews from 
Poland. [We believe this force is understated, and that 
the Russians have more three and two deckers in the 
Baltic and Black Sea fleets, and that they have nearer 50 
than 30 steamers. Moreover, we have seen some of the 
Russian ships well and ably manned, and that there are 
a great many Bothnians and Finlanders among the 
crews.—Herald,] 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns. ) 


| The mortality is decreasing in London. The 874 
| deaths last week were less by 123 than the deaths in the 
previous week, and to nearly the same extent less than 
| the average of the ten corresponding weeks 1840-9, if we 
| exclude the week of 1849, when 2230 deaths were re- 
| gistered. In the same season last year the danger of 
dying in London was twice as great as it is now; and 
| the epidemics of cholera and its inseparable attendant 
| diarrhoea, which destroyed 1230 and 188, were fatal last 
| week only to 8 and to 139 lives. Six of those who died 
of cholera were children; one was a dirty labourer, of 
the age of 41, who lay about in stables; and one was a 
widow, of the age of 73, who refused to take nutritious 
| diet. Of the 139 persons who died of diarrhoea, 118 were 
children under 15 years of age, 8 were adults, and 13 
| were aged persons. 


| Looking st the numbers, as well as the details of the 
w 
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cases of cholera returned, and at the advanced 

the year, so many weeks after the epidemic broke 

not only in 1832 and 1849, but in 1833, it must be ad. 

mitted that the chance of an outbreak in the 

year is considerably diminished. The immunity 

attack will no doubt accelerate the great works which 

are now in contemplation for the drainage and purities, 

tion of London; for it cannot be forgotten thet that 

unseen power of the air which slew so many th 

last year may return, and put the sanitary defences of 

the City to a second and severer proof, when the po; 

tion is more scantily supplied with vegetables, fryj 

bread, meat, and the other means of living. ‘ 
It is worthy of note that the decline in the general 

mortality has taken place on the north side of the River 

Thames, and that it is observed in both sexes, and in all 


ages under the age of 60. 
. | fh . 
Commercial Attairs, 
—_—~<+- 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCER, 
Saturpay, 

There has been the same absence of speculation in the 
Money Market this week which it has exhibited for some 
months past. The quiet state of affairs on the Continent 
offers no prospect of any alarming political crisis, and 
the plethoric condition of the coffers of the Bank, not to 
speak of the incessant arrivals from California and 
other quarters, throws all prospect of a monetary panic 
into the very distant future. In the early part of 
the week the English Funds showed the same inactivity 
by which the market was characterized at the date of our 
last report. On Monday Consols closed at 96} to 963, 
but next day the dulness still continuing, and there 
being an increased demand for money, prices gave way 
one-eighth. On Wednesday they opened at this reduction, 
and ultimately, owing to the incessant rain throughout 
the day, at so critical a season, they declined one-eighth 
lower, the closing price being 96 to 96}. 

On Thursday the market showed an improvement along 
with the alteration in the weather. The first quotation 
for Consols was the same as the closing price of Wed 
nesday, but towards the termination of business they im- 
proved, and left off at 96} to 96}. To-day prices opened 
at 964 to 963, and left off at 963 to 964 ‘The amount of 
fluctuations during the week has been—Consols, 96 to 
963 ; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98} to 98]; Bank 
Stock, 2114 to 213; Exchequer Bills, 65s. to 68s. premium, 

An increased business was transacted in foreign secu- 
rities on Monday, but since then the market has been 
tranquil, and the amount of business limited. The chief 
sales yesterday were in Peruvian stocks. The following 
are the prices at which the latest sales were effected:— 
Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., for the account, 
814, 80), 814, and 814; Deferred, 34}, 33, 334, and 34. 
Brazilian, 924; the New, 914; Danish, 77; the Five per 
Cents., 102; Ecuador, 3g and }; Mexican, for account, 
294; Portuguese Five per Cents. Converted, 34 and 34}; 
the Four per Cents., for account, 33; and 4; Russian 
Five per Cents., 1124; the Four-and-a-Half per Cents., 
964 and 3; Spanish Five per Cents, 174 and §; Spanish 
Three per Cents., 373; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents., 91}; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 57) and 
3; and the Four per Cent. Certificates, 89}. 


MARK-LANE, Fripay, August 23, 

The weather has been variable in the agricultural 
districts, but on the whole the harvest is progressing 
satisfactorily, It is beyond doubt, however, that the 
Wheat crop will be very much below that of last year in 
quantity. ‘The reports from the country markets showa 
tendency to decline in the value of Wheat. The arrivals 
of all grain into London since Monday have been suff- 
cient for the demand. A steady rain fell the whole of 
Wednesday, which caused great firmness on the part of the 
holders of Wheat; but since then a favourable change 
has taken place, and to-day the trade is quiet at Monday's 
prices. There is a steady demand for Oats, Barley, and 
other spring corn at previous rates. 

Arrivals of grain since Monday, August 23:— 


period of > 











English. Irish. Foreign, Flour 
Wheat .. .. 9909 —— _ 13,310 680 
Barley .. «. —— — 7640 
Oats... «. «- 130 aa 10,790 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
——_—~<»—_ 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. ® 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 17th of August, 1800, 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 

£ £ 
Notes issued .... 30,204,270 | Government Debt, 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 





LOM ...ce0 veoe «+ 15,004 818 
Silver Bullion .... 219,98 
———_— —— 
£30,204,270 £30,204,270 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 
Proprietors’Capital, 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest... .-.ccosccese 3,280,106 rities erage 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....eseee 14,4a08e 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 10; at} 
anks, Commis- Notes ....+00- ace, 108 
sioners of National Gold and Silver ug,qll 
Debt, and Divi- COin .. eevee sees 
dend Accounts)., 7,261,305 
Other Deposits.... 9,569,322 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ...ceceseees 1,328,418 
£35,992,181 £35,988 
Dated Aug. 22, 1850, M, MansuaL,Chief Cashier 
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Ava, 24, 1850.] 


Che Leader. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 















sera | Mend. | Tom Woda. Thurs. | Frid. 
eves | 212h | BULG | 22g) 2124) 212 313, 
pak ned..| %7.| 97.| 97 | 968 | 967 rt 
ape comans.| 960 | 968) 964] 96, | 96)| 96 
a I Rd ed ie eo ee 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 964 965 968 | 965 | 96 oof 
Pp Cent. An. 983) 99 | 983 | 985 | 98% 99 
Om. i Oo) Ooo dl 
weve Ave, 1860. 85-16) ——| 8| |85-16 8 | 85-16 
1adBt.leip.ct.| —— | —| —| ——| 266 267 | 
Ditto Bonds .. 8S | 8 | 88 | 85 &8 a | 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.) 68 p | 68 p 6 p| 6p! 6p] 6p 
Ditto, 5s. ..| 68 p | =e) 6 p| 6&p} — 
Ditto, Sma'l 68 p — | &p a 68 p 65 p 
————— watt 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
tvening.) | 
jan5perCents. 9F} Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 29 
owen Ba. 44 p. Ct. It | ~—— Small.. 29 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 92 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. — Peruvian 44 per Cents. 81} 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. xf | 
¥.quador Bonds oo 37 —————- 4 per Cts. 33 
Danish 3 perCents... 77 ————— Annuities — 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 574 Russian, 1822, 5 p. Cta. 
——4per Cents. .. 894 | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts, 18 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 97.25 — Passive 3] 


4 


——- 3 p.Cts., Aug.23,: —— Deferred ee 


SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 





RaILways. | BANKS. ; 
Caledonian ee * 79 | Australasian .. «. 27] 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 24 British North American -- 
Eastern Counties oe 64 | Colonial .. ‘ ‘A . 
Great Northern .. oe 94 | Commercial of London,, 22} 
Great North of England 242 | London and Westminster 27) 
creat 8. & W. (Ireland) 293 | London Joint Stock = 
Great Western .. -» 5&}| Nationalofireland ..0 — 
Hulland Selby .. .. 98 | National Provincial ..0 — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 394 | Provincial of Ireland 15 
Lancaster and Carlisle 5h | Union of Australia o- 327 
Lond., Brighton, &S. Coast S804 | Union of London eo «323 
London and Blackwall.. 4} | MINEs, 

London and N.-Western 1114 | Bolanos as a one 
Midland .. ee ae 33 «| Brazilian Imperial ae — 
North British .. ‘ 6 Ditto, St. John del Rey 15} 
South-Eastern and Dover 15; | Cobre Copper .. , 33 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


' 
South-Western .. 64 | 
| Australian Agricultural 


York, Neweas., & Berwick 142 


York and North Midland 15% | Canada . 36 

Docks. | General Steam _— 
Fastand West India .. | Penins.& Oriental Steam — 
London .. ee — | Royal Mail Steam = 


&. Katharine .. | South Australian ee 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, August 23. 



























Wheat, R. New 40s. to dls. Maple ...... 29s. to 31s. 
i 41 — 43 White - 2 — 2% 
a4 Boilers ...... 27 — 28 
— 42 | Beans, Ticks. 25 — 27 
it _ Jana 27 — 2 
— 48 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
2 Oats, Feed ~-16 —17 
— 20 Fine . IT —'I18 
Te — 24 Poland ..... - -—18 
Malt, Ord....... 48 50 Fine ~i—1y 
Fine . - WD — Potato ...... 18 —19 
Peas, Hog. 27 — 28 Fine ~-19 —2 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
Week ENDING AvuoustT 17. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
Wheat . GSa. Bd. | RYO 2... seccvcccccce 23s. Od 
Barley 22 Beans .....cceceeees 2S 2 
Oats ... ww 64 FOES. ccvcvvccgsse oon 0 OS 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
Wheat 43s, ld. | Rye 3d. 
Barley... 23 63 Beans 7 
Oats... SW PPR cicsvasccce ° 2 
FLOUR, 
Town-made ......... oeRneasecvesiccoecee 
Seconds 


Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 
Norfolk and Stockton . 
American ..... ° 
Canadian 
Wheaten Bread, 7d, the 4b. loaf. 









Households, 6d. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 20th day of 
August, 1850, is 263. Ojd. per ewt, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 









NEWGATE AND LBADENHALL.* SMITHFIRLD*, 
ed. s. d, s. d. 
ee 2 6to3 4.. to 3 lo 
Mutton .... 28—3 8. —4 2 
Veal .. 24-3 8 —310 
Pork ., -$ 8—4 0 oe © 
Mestscetcecces 34—44 —4 8 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Heap or CaTTLe aT SMITHFIELD. 

Friday, Monday. 

1QOB  ccccccccccccces 371 











PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Rest Fresh, 10s. to Ils. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 6s. to £3 16s. per cwt. 


Bacon, Irish 
. 





Da. to 60s. 
Cheese, Cheshire 2 — 55 
Derby, Plain -4 —M 
EL ces ninninnkpindunncavhens soseee CO — 7 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to 5s. 6d, 
. HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 110s. to 130s. | York Regents perton ..s.to .. 
ue ditto - 120 — 210 | Wisbech Regents... «6 — « 
sex ditto. 100 — 108 Scotch Reds......6.. «2 — e¢ 
Farnham do. French Whites,..... “ 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good .... 70s, to 75s. .... 788. to 803. .... 65s. to 76s. 
Inferior .. 50 — 65 .... 55 — voce O — O 
New...... 50 — 65 .... 48 —60 .... 55 — 68 
Clover .....0+5 75 — 80 .,..48 —90 .... 74 — B4 
Wheat Straw .. 26 — 30 


sees 332 — 26 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 20. 


DECLARATIONS oF DivipENps.—- M. F. Thomas, Bristol, 
hotel-keeper; div. of 5s., on Wednesday, Aug, 21, and any 
subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—H. and J. Wavis, 
Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothiers; div. of 5d.; and a div. of 
9s., on the separate estate of J. Davis, on Wednesday, Aug. 21, 
and any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—T. Knight, 
Bristol, silversmith ; div. of A 10jd., on Wednesday, Aug. 21, 
and any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—T. P. 
Collins, Bristol, tailor; div. of ts.,on Wednesday, Aug. 21, and 
any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—A. Dickson, 
Narberth, Pembrokeshire, grocer; div of 63. 8d.,on Wednesday, 
Aug. 21, and any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol. 


Bankrvupts.—J. Gray and R. WILtiams, Chester, engineers, 
to surrender Sept, 2 and 23; solicitor, Mr. Walker, Chester; 
official assignee, sr. Cazenove, Liverpool—W. Goopwin, Mac- 
clesfield, manufacturer, Sept. 4 and 26; solicitors, Messrs. Law- 
rence and Reed, Bread-street, Cheapside; and Messrs. Sale, 
Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester—W. Hymens, Gateshead, Durham, pub- 
lican, Aug. 27, Oct. 3; solicitors, Mr. Harle, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane; and Mr. Butcherbank, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

CertiricatK. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting.—Oct. 14, 8. Nicholson, York, 
trader. 


Scotcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—G, Jenkins, Lochgoilhead, Argyle- 
shire, wright, Aug. 23, Sept. 20—J. Mein, Kelso, cahinetmaker, 
Aug. 26, Sept. 24-W. Shaw, Dundee, writer, Aug. 23, Sept. 16— 
J. Miller, Edinburgh, cattle dealer, Aug. 26, Sept. 16 — R. 
M‘Haffie, Glasgow, banker, Aug. 26, Sept. 16—W. Hamilton, 
Haddington, horse dealer, Aug. 17, Sept. 17. 





Friday, August 23, 
DECLARATIONS OF DivipeNps.—R. Kidd, Tynemouth, com- 
mon brewer; second and final div. of LOfd., on the separate 
| estate, on any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
W. and J. Pile, Monkwearmouth, Durham, shipbuilders; first 
div. of 1s. 6d., and on the separate estate of J. Pile, first div. of 
10s., on any Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—R. Brooks, Regent-street, picture 

dealer. 

Bankrupts.—J. 8. Hopece and J. Currin, New Oxford- 
street, tailors, to surrender Sept. 5, Oct. 4; solicitors, Messra. 
Linklater, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. 
Cannan, Birchin-lane—R. Barnanpo, Carnaby-street, Golden- 
square, oilman, Sept. 4, Oct. 8; solicitor, Mr. Boulton, North- 
awpton-square, Gos well-street ; offic ial assignee, Mr. Stansfeld — 
D. A. Burnett, Dawley, Shropshire. lodging-house-keeper, 
Sept. 7, Oct. 8; solicitors, Messrs. Smith and James, Birming- 








ham: official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham—T. Tuomas, 
Dudley, Worcestershire, iron merchant, Sept. 4, Oct. 1; soli- 
citors, Messrs. Caldicott and Canning, Dudley, and Mr, Hodgson, 
Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, birmingham—T. 
Witson, Hill Top, near West Bromwich, Staffordshire, iron 
manufacturer, Sept. 4, Oct. 1; solicitors, Messrs. Motteram, 
Knight, and Emmett, Birmingham, and Mr. Hodgson, Lir- 
mingham; official assignee, Mr. Christ’e, Birmingham — J. 
Tuomas, Brynmawr, Brecon, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct. 4; solicitor, 
Mr. Abbot, ‘Bristol; offical assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol— 
J. KIRKLAND, Stockport, joiner, Sept. 2, Oct. 2; solicitor, Mr. 
Goolden, Stockport; official assignee, Mr, Fraser, Manchester— 
H. FE. GerLacn, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, Aug. 28, 
: solicitors, Messrs. Sudlows, Torr, and Janeway, Bedford- 
row, and Mr. Hodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne — J. Davipson and R, Da- 
vipson, South Shields, butchers, Aug. 28, Oct. 10; solicitors, 
Mr. Philipe, Gray’s-inn-square, and Mr. Medcalf, North Shields; 
official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—R. Dick- 
RNSON, Crook, Durham, grocer, Aug. 28, Oct. 4; solicitor, Mr. 
Harle, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








Divi peNnps.—Sept. 16, F. Tapley, Sidmouth, Devonshire, linen 
draper—Sept. 16, J. Welch, Westbury, Wiltshire, innkeeper— 
Sept. 27, J. Jardine, Dartford, Kent, linendraper —Sept. 16, A. 
Cohen, Lloyd's Coffee-house, and Magdalen-row,|Prescott-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, merchant—Sept. 16, C. Blackmore, Cork- 
street, tailor—Sept. 27, J. Clark, R. Mitchell, J. Philips, and T. 
Smith, Leicester, bankers—Nov. 10, A. Alsop, Walsall, Derby- 
shire, lead merchant—Oct. 4, W. Stone, Matlock, Derbyshire, 
builder—Oct. 3, J. Hellings, Rugeley, Staffordshire, common 
brewer—Oct. 3, W. Mitchell, Birmingham, draper—Oct. 8, E. 
B. Thomas, Leominster, Herefordshire, wine merchant—Sept. 
26, D. Storm, Cardiff, builder—Sept. 26, G. Matthews, Monmouth, 
pianoforte-seller—Sept. 18, T. Yolland, Ashburton, limeburner 
—Sept. 16, J. Livsy, Bury, Lancashire, cottonspinner—Sept. 16, 
J. Spencer, Manchester, cottonspinner. 

Certiricates. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting.—Sept. 13, T. Spratt, Sloane- 
terrace, Sloane-square, St. Luke’s, Chelsea, coachmaker—Sept. 
13, W. F. Newton, Dover-street, Piccadilly, milliner—Sept. 15, 
G. B. Absalom, Portsmouth, coal-merchant—Sept., 24, J. 
Richardson, Edgware-road, ironmonger—Sept. 16, W. Barnes, 
jate of Hungerford, auctioneer—Sept. 27, C. Pretty, Leicester, 
grocer—Oct, 3, F. Stoessiger, Birmingham, jeweller. 


Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS.—T. Murray, Helmsdale, ship- 
master, Aug. 29, Sept. IS—M. Bridges, or G. King, Forres, 
| Aug. 29, Sept. 17. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 9th of June, in India, the wife of Commodore Plum- 
ridge, of a daughter. = 
On the l6th Saat , the wife of the Reverend T. M‘Gill, of Clap- 
ham, Surrey, of a son. 
On the L6th inst., at Wonham Manor, Reigate, the Honourable 
Mrs. Albert Way, of a daughter. y 
| On the 17th inst., at Turnham-green, the wife of the Reverend 
John Cooke, of a son. 
| On the 17th inst., at Clapham-rise, Surrey, Mrs. Holdsworth 
| Hunt, of a daughter. 
| On the i7th inst., in Chester-square, the Honourable Mrs. 
| Graham Toler, of a son, 


On the 18th inst., at the Chateau, Leicester, f Cap- 
| tain Cheslyn, of a son, 3 
| On the 18th inst., in Sussex-gardens, Hyd ife of 


| T. W. Kennard, Esq., of a daughter. 


On the [8th inst., in Devonshire-terrace, Bath, the wife of 
Captain Charles Target, of a son. 

On the 20th inst., at Balbirnie, Fifeshire, N.B,, Lady Georgiana 
Balfour, of a son. 

On the 2\st inst., Lady Rivers, of a danghter. 

On the 2ist inst., in uare, Westminster, the wife of 
the Reverend R. Wilson, of a son. 

On the 2st inst., at Upper Tooting, the wife of R. H. Lloyd, 
Esq., of a son, 

On the 2Ist inst., the wife of 8. 8. Toulmin, Esq., of Tavis- 
tock-place, and of New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, of a ter. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 1lth of June, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Caleutta, T. 
Lord, Esq., of Mirzapore, East Indies, to Mary Eleanor, 
daughter of J. Bowman, Esq., of Mecklenburgh-square. 

On the 13th = in = h, age rene son i 
Spaight, Esq., of Derry Castle, county pe! to Elizabeth 
ry youngest daughter of the late cha Eekford, Esq., 
H.E.1.C.8. . 

On the lith inst., at Guernsey, H. Hotham M‘Carthy, Esq., 
R.M., to Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel M*Cullum, late com- 
mandant of the Plymouth Division of the Royal Marines. 

On the 15th inst., at Basildon, Berks, C d tT. 
Brown, R.N., to Sophia, third daughter of the Reverend G, H. 
Peel, of the Grotto, Basildon, 

On the 15th inst., at Dawlish, F. Barrow, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Catherine Clara, second daughter of 
Rear-Admiral T. Dick, of Brook-house, Dawlish. 





On the 17th inst., at the British 4 yreery 2 Brussels, Captain 
Nelson Thomas, of the T py ~ Ben nfantry, to Caroline 
Letitia, eldest daughter of the Reverend Henry P. Costobadie, 


rector of Husband's Boeworth, Leicestershire. 

On the 20th inst., at Rochdale, G. Poulden, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Emma Frances, second daughter of 
the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., viear of Rochdale, and niece 
of W. A, Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. for Lymington, 

On the 20th inst., at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, the Reverend 
T.N. Staley, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
principal of the Collegiate School, Wandsworth, Surrey, to Ca- 
therine Workman, fourth daughter of the late J. Shirley, Esq., 
of Attercliffe. 

On the 20th inst., at Effingham, E. P, Stringer, Esq., of Bays- 
water, to Charlotte, second daughter of the late Miles Stringer, 
Esq., of Effingham-hill, Surrey. 

On the 20th inst., at Bath, C, W. G. Burrill, late captain 
Thirty-fourth Regiment, son of John Burrill, Esq., East 
Cosham-house, Hants, to Caroline Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Luxmore, 

On the 22nd inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, Henry 
Alexander Starkie, eldest son of Colonel Bence, of ‘Thorington- 
hall, Suffolk, to Agnes, second daughter of John Barclay, Eeq 
of Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park. 


DEATHS. 

On the 8th inst., at Tours, Charlotte, wife of Colonel Verrier, 
and sister of Major-General Brotherton. 

On the }4th inst., in London, Captain Thomas Hole, North 
Devon Militia. 

On the 15th inst., in Woburn-place, Ruasell-square, Philip 
Chamberlain, Esq. 

On the 15th inst., at Nunlands, Berwickshire, Amelia Anda- 
lusia, daughter of the Honourable Robert Dalzell, aged 20 
months. 

On the 16th inst., at Brighton, aged 44, Captain C. E. White, 
late of the Fourth Bengal Cavalry. 

On the 16th inst., in Cambridge-street, Myde-park, C. C. H. 
Grant, Esq., surgeon, Royal Newfoundland Companies, fourth 
and youngest surviving son of the late J. Grant, Eeq., captain, 
Seventy-eighth Highlanders, 

On the i6th inst., in Ranelagh-terrace, Pimlico, in her 100th 
year, Caroline Calladine, relict of the late Mr. Charles Cox, of 


” 


ver. 

On the 16th inst., at Valencia, county of Kerry, aged 33, Susan 
Ann, wife of W. T. Crosbie, Esq., of Ardfert Abbey, in the same 
county, and third daughter of the late Honourable L. Burrell, of 
Stoke-park, Suffolk. 

On the 16th inst., at Larkbere-house, near Ottery 8t. Mary, 
aged S81, Hugh Hill, Esq., deputy commissary-general, formerly 
colonel of the Battle-Axe Guards. 

On the 17th inst., in London, Caroline Alicia Sheridan, widow 
of the late Major-General Michael Rid dell, 

On the 17th inst., at Liverpool, Thomas Dodd, in the 80th 
year of his age, author of the Connoisseurs’ Repertory. 

On the | 8th inst., at the Duke of Wellington's, Piccadilly, the 
Right Honourable Charles Arbuthnot. 

On the [9th inst., John, eldest son of the Reverend J. Stoddart, 
D.L., rector of Lowick and Islip, Northamptonshire, aged 29. 

On ‘he [9th inst , at Brighton, after a long and severe illness, 
aged 81, Sir M. A. Shee, president of the Royal Academy, 

On the 19th inst., in London, in the 43rd year of his age, Sir 
Charles Vincent Loraine, Bart, 

On the 20th inst., in Carlton-terrace, the Right Honourable 
the Dowager Lady Wenlock. 

On the 20th inst., in Somerset-street, Portman-equare, Charles 
Ince, Esq., formerly of the Eighth (or King’s) Regiment, and of 
the late First Royal Veteran Battalion. 

On the 2lstinst., in Richmond-terrace, J. H, Ley, Esq., the 
clerk of the House of Commons, of Trehill, in the county of 
Devon, 








HEALTH WHERE ’TIS SOUGHT, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 5, Little 


Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dee. 12, 1849. 
“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 


“ Str,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
hess, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sionof spirits. Lused to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as | had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon found myself better by taking them, and so i went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 


“ (Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, 
* (frequently called EDWARD.)” 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 2/4, 
Strand (near Temple Bar,) London, aud by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—lIs, 14d,, iy 9d., 4s. 6d., Lle., 
22s, and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes, 


N.I.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dis- 











order are affixed to each Box, 
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Che Leaver. 





Pa) 


[Sarornpay, Ava, 24, 1850, | 





Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 18s., 
ALTON LOCKE: 
TAILOR AND POET. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


orming Volumes of Chapman and Hall's Series of 
" or Original Works. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand, 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH CONVERSATIONS. 
Just published, in 12mo., price 4s., cloth, 


ADAME CAMPAN’S CONVERSATIONS 
in GERMAN and ENGLISH; or, Conversations of a 
Mother with her ter and some other Persons: arranged 
for ladies by Madame D., and translated into Ger- 
man by Henagietta VBITH. 
The same work in French and English, Twelfth Edition, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 
Ditto in Italian and English, Fourth Edition, 4s., cloth. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and D. Nutt, 
270, Strand. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
NOT NECESSARILY GOVERNMENTAL, 
SECTARIAN, OR IRRELIGIOUS, 
Shown in a Series of Papers read at the Meetings of the 
LANCASHIRE PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
London: C. Gilpin, Manchester: Simms and Dinham. 





Now published, 
Wwitp FLOWERS for CHILDREN. 
Mr. HONEYSUCKLE. Price Is. 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. ls. 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD’S ALPHABET. 4d, 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 2d. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, twopence the set. 
ALL COLOURED. 


THE FLOWER and the STAR, or the Course of the Stream ; a 
Child’s Story, with Twenty-five Engravings, 1s. 6d. 


C. Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton-garden, London. 
ORKS FOR THE WORKSHOP. 


By G, Jacop HoLyoake. 


By 


= 


HK AAAWOAROAG. 


8. 
Euclid, or Mathematics, no Mystery............ - 
Practical Grammar, Fifth Edition ................0ee008 
Hand-Book of Graduated Exercises ... 
A Logic of Facts ........sseecessceecees sees 
Rudiments of Publie Speaking and Debate ... 
People’s Review, Edited in Concert ...............+ ooo 3 
any oro gage nda Relation to Public Opinion .. 
Paley Refuted in His Own Words ...........cccceeeeeee 
Rationalism, Mr. Owen’s Views Individualized 
Life, Writings, and Character of Richard Carlile 
Logic of Death, Tenth Thousand .,.............. ° 
“ The Reasoner,” Enlarged and Illustrated (Weekly) .... 0 

[Any who care tosee the Protestant “ right” of Private Judg- 
ment (understanding by it the expression of that judgment, 
without which the right is barren) advocated as a personal pro- 
tection against error, and exercised with a view to guide public 
opinion on great questions of Theology never discussed in Reli- 
gon Journals—may do so in The Reasoner. 

London: James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage. 


THE PEOPLE'S POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
LIBRARY. 
Lous BLANC’S HISTORY OF 1848. 


Now publishing, neatly bound in boards, price One Shilling, or 
One and Sixpence post free, 
HISTORIC PAGES FROM THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1848. By M, Louis BLanc. 
This is the most exciting and popular of all the Narratives yet 
published of these great and astounding events. 
Also, just ready, 
THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM; or, Social and 


Religious Doctrines. By the Abbé Constant. Price 4d.; post 
free, 6d. 















Also, price One Penny, 


THE CATECHISM OF SOCIALISM. By M. 
Louis BLanc. 


George Vickers, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
Price ls.; by Post, ls. 6d. 


HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID; with 
DIET-TABLES for ALL COMPLAINTS. 

Care and forethought avert more fires than water extinguish ; 
so careful feeding avoids and cures more illnesses than physic- 
taking prevents or removes. 

By R. J. Cutverwa.u, M.D., M.R.C.8., L.S.A., &c., 
twenty-five years resident practitioner in London, of whom the 
work may be had,or the author consulted. 10, Argyli-place, 
— At home daily till five; Evenings, seven till 


O FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, and 
the LIBRARIANS of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
All who desire to read, or to p te the circulation of, works 
of sterling interest or merit, but who find it difficult to secure a 
pt and sufficient supply, are recommended to obtain a 
rospectus of MUDI SELECT LIBRARY, 28, UPPER 
cae Siitaiientneseaase. 
was on its present plan in order to meet 
the requirements of those Subscribers who Sooler works of His- 
7. hilosophy, Travel, &c., and who read only such works of 
fiction as are recommended by the reputation of their authors or 
by their acknowledged li merits. It is intended to sustain 
its present efficiency by the addition of nearly Twenty Thousand 
Volumes in the course of the ensuing season. 
Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 
Family and Book Society Subscriptions from Two to Fifty 
Guineas per annum. ’ 
a’ Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
uare, 








FESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 


in a healthy, , and picturesque situation, about 


elevated 
ten miles from London, and in the immediate vicinity of a rail- 
way station. Terms moderate. Refe given —a, 
For particulars apply personally or by letter, at the 
office, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 








HA NWELt COLLEGE and PREPARATORY 


School. Principal—the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, D.D., 


Oxon.—There are a few VACANCIES in the Military and Ge- 
neral Department. pm with full particulars, on 
application, either personally 


or by letter. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE Company 

» PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LOSE COMPANY, 

by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., cap. ix. =mpowend 

HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 

Persons assured accord to these rates ets d 

(without security) for aif the cannent of the firet seven credit 

premiums, paying interest thereon of the rate of § per — 

or having the amount deducted Rom the gracias 
or havin; u uc 

policy becomes a claim, rs 


Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 


& 
Hi 





Sunday next, and on the Monday Evenin: ¢ 
friends who wish Mr. Cooper’s services had better write to the 
care of J, R. Cooper, Publisher, 72, Bridge-street, Manchester, 





Sheffield; and at the 
London. 


Rossts PERUVIAN BALM for CLEANING, 








R. WALTER COOPER’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. WALTER COOPER will be Rem ogg es 


On the following Sunday Mr. Cooper will Lecture in Newcastle- 


on-Tyne; the friends in that district who require Mr. Cooper’s 
services will please write to the care of Mr. Joseph Barlow, 2, 
Nelson-street. 


Many inquiries as to terms may be answered by this fact- 


More than £600 have been advanced to working Men to form 
Working Men's Association; f 
Cooper's lectures, after paying expenses, are iven to this fund. 
Mr. Cooper carries with him the “ Tracts on Christian Socialism,” 
No.5 of which contains the Laws and Constitution of Working 
Men’s Association. 


and all the proceeds of Mr. 





M°% UMENT tothe MEMORY of EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. 


The following Subscriptions have been already received to- 









wards the Elliott Monument :— £s. d. 
Town Trustees of Sheffield ....... eccocccccccce 10 0 0 
T. Birks, Esq., Mayor of Sheffield ... coccee 1 OO 
R. Cobden, Esq., M.P., London ..... eee woo0 
Samuel Bailey, Esq., do. —_— cocesse OE OC 
Thomas Dunn, Esq., J.P., do. cccoee WO 6 
P. Ashberry, Esq., do. esenesreascsics 1 00 
Right Sonsesebie the Earl of Carlisle, London,, 5 0 0 
John Parker, Esq., M.P., Give & 2. 
G. P. Naylor, Esq., J.P. Sheffield .............. 39 0 0 
F. Hoole, Esq., do. ecceecececs 5 0 0 
Bramley and Gainsford, do. eos ° 500 
H. Wilkinson, Esq., J.P., do. - 5 6 
H. Hinde, Esq., do. . ° 5 
H. E. Hoole, Esq., do, see e 5 
T. Wiley, Esq., do, ausecdenceuts 5 
J. W. Hawksworth, Esq.,J.P., do. thea ton Ss 
R. Bentley, Esq., Rotherham ........... ccence Oo 
J.C. Wilson, Esq., Sheffield ...... 000200005 tos = 
R. Leader, Jun., Esq.,do, ....... cosccceseoce O 
C. Thompson, Esq., M.D., Sheffield ............ 5 
Ibbotson, Peace, and Co., Sheffield .............. 5 
W. A. Matthews, Esq., Sheffield .........0..006. 5 








Proprietors of The Leader, London ........ 
Henry Vickers, Esq. Sheffield ............ ° 
T.R, Barker, Esq.. J.P., do. 

G. and W, A. Charles, do 
E. Vickers, Esq., J.P., do. oe 
Reverend Jos. Hunter, F.S.A., London, , 
M. Hunter, Eeq., Sheffield 
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C. Hawksworth, Esq., do. 
E. Liddell, Esq., do. 
F. T. Mappin, Esq., do, 
H. Atkin, Esq., do. 
Crowley and Pearson, do. 
W. Fisher, Esq.. do, 
W. Fisher, Jun., do. 0 
P. E. Fisher, Esq.. do. 


R. Martineau, Esq., Birmingham .. 
John Betts, Esq. 0. 

W. Favell, Esq., Sheffield 
J.8. Buckingham, Esq., London.,.. 
Asline Ward, Esq., New York.... 
John Chambers, Esq., Sheffield 
J. Hobson, Esq., do. 

R. Solly, Esq., do. 

8. C. Hall, Esq., F.S.A., London ., 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, do. wis 
Jas. Montgomery, Esq., Sheffield .. 
G, Eadon, Esq., do, oe 
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T. Rodgers, Esq., do. 
Broadhead and atkin, do, 
Butler and Co., do. 
J. Rodgers, Esq,, do. 
J. P. Cutts, Esq., do. 
G, Foster, Esq., do, 
A. Chadburn, Esq., do, 
F. W. Chadburn, Esq., do. 
J.R., do. 
J. Beckett, Esq., do, 
M. Smith, Esq., do, . 
T. Oates, Esq., do. 00 coeccccecs co 
F. Wever, Eeq., do. eevese . 
J. Bedford, Esq., do. Cece cecece cece 
Jos. Johnson, Esq., do. Reddbebsbeoeee 
Joho Walters, Esq., i Sangbanadecesa 
Jos. Stevenson, Esq., i. wikewes sececese 0 
Isaac Ellis, Esq., a  adeunmen eoeee 0 
W. C. Hutton, Esq., GN  vesssiacceas oe 0 
James Morton, Esq., do. eoccceces 0 
T. A. Ward, Esq., do. ee 0 
John Garside, Esq., Newark, United 0 
J. lronsides, Esq., Sheffield 0 
8. Dewsnap, Esq., do. eee 0 
Reverend E. R. Larken, M.A., Burton-by 0 
G. Dawson, Esq., M.A., Birmingham .,.......... 10 
A. Heath, Esq., GENIE .ccavecccescces ‘ 10 
G. B., do, eecccccccece ce 10 
G. Eadon, Jun., Esq., do. $oussbnawentin 10 
R. Toynbee, Esq., Lincoln .....cc0sssee0e 10 
Editor of the Reasoner, London,......... eecececs 10 
Eight Working Men of Coventry, per Mr, John 

Lynes ....... eo occcccce se0e ceeccccece eecces 9 
A Reader of the Leader .... sescessesscccees ore 010 


Subscriptions will be received by T. Birks, Esq., Mayor of 


Office, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 





BEAUTIFYING, and STRENGTHENING the HAIR. 
This BALM, containing neither ardent spirits, pungent essen- 


tial oils, nor other injurious materials—cleans the Hair expedi- 
tiously, renders it orem | bright, and imparts to it the deli- 
cate fragrance of flowers. i 

Balm soon becomes pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth ; 
and althoug 


he Hair when washed with this 


"improperly employing injurious extracts to 

y have been rendered harsh, orturned grey, 

red to its natural colour and brilliancy by 

AN BALM. 

L. Rossi, Haircutter and Coiffeur, 254, Regent- 
over-square, 








ior the term of seven years only: whi Sreerally 
have the same security for the Ra ae cnet the ‘holden 
4 death 7 Resa = : they paid double the amount 
of premium which wow ec df effected j 
the usual way. —— ° 


Increasing rates of premium on a new and 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate ee end 
required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


office. 
n of a fine, at any time 


; 


Policies revived, without the exactio: 
within twelve months, 


A Board of Direetors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 

Age of the Assured admitted in the Policy. z 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium :— . 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 
Whole Term of Life, mt SN Ge te 





| Half Pre. 
Age.| mium for 


Whole Pre- 
mium after 
seven years, 


| Half Pres 
Age.| mium for 
| seven years. 











———— 
£.8. d. £.3. de £.8. 4. 
30 lig 23 6 | 50 2261] 4 
35 141 291075 | 212 9] 5 
40 192 218 4160) 368] 6 
45 | 11410 8 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director, 





HE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, ‘ 
Opposite the Pantheon, 


A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent on une 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, in his letters on ‘* Labour and the Poor,” have re. 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather than in 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 
combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of 
society rather than in that return to old customs now chi 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the mr 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 


They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work- 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gen. 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 

pete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them- 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of their numbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua- 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realization of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation. They wish 
not to injure the trade of any truly “ honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to sue 


ceed, should give it allthe assistance in their power, and recom- 
mend it to others. 








LIST OF PRICES, 








POR CASH ON DELIVERY. d. 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 0 
Super ditto...........0+ a 0 
Best superfine Dress Coat. t) 
Super ditto. . ........ Snabinemen 0 
Superfine Dress Trousers ..........00++.5 0 
Super ditto. .......cccee seosses v 
Superfine Dress Vest .............. ease ceeeesce el 0 
Super ditto . .........0005 © evecces 2 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots ..........+e000+ . 20 
Suit of Livery..,..... bene an IO CE ccceece from 315 0 


GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order. 


LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
WORKING MEN. £4 

Fustian Jackets ...........++. Seccesccccce coecee 
Good ditto Trousers 
Ditto ditto Vests .. 
Ditto ditto Coats.... 
Doeskin Trousers... .........+5+ 
Black Cloth Vests, 
Ditto Dress Coats . 











Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING MEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to come 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 
ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES. 
Remember the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON. 


———— ——S—~—«—"" 
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